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BRASNARO'S JOURNEY. 



CHAPTER I. 

In a wild and dreary land a youth named Brai- 
card was seen wandering. He seemed to have 
lost himaelf, and to be seeking a path free from 
the painful obstructions he was encountering, 
for briars and thorns overgrew that wherein he 
walked ; and every now and then he unexpect- 
edly found himself upon the brink of some deep 
and noisome pool. He was not the only one 
thus wandering, for there were many more who 
like himself seemed bent upon finding some lost 
path, yet with the same want of success. Upon 
the features of some there sat a careworn 
melancholy expressionj as if the search in 
which they were engaged preyed deeply upon 
them ; while others wore a restless aspect, and 
aeemed to have lost all hope of ever disen- 
tangling themselves from their bewilderment. 
$ver and anon they started as if some un- 
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pleasant vision crossed their path; and then 
there was a struggle within them as though 
they would press onward along a wild and 
rugged path to a spot which^ in the far dis- 
tance^ appeared bright and tempting. But the 
way thitherward was narrow and steep^ and 
would cost them greater pain to tread than that 
in which they now were ; therefore they said, 
''Surely the road to happiness cannot have 
such a painful beginning.^' Nevertheless now 
and then one entered upon this way, and, 
as each commenced his onward journey, those 
whom he left behind scoffed one to another 
at what they called the folly of their late com- 
panion, as if,'* said they, " there can be joy in 
thorns, or pleasure in a path beset with pain.'* 

Brainard having met at the entrance of this 
path one who was about to enter in, asked 
him conceniing it, and why he chose to go 
that way, using the argument of his com- 
panions, Can there be pleasure in pain ? To 
which he who was about to enter replied, 

'' This path does indeed appear a painful 
one, beset with greater difficulties than those we 
now tread. But as I wandered past this morn- 
ing, and was looking at yon distant horizon, 
there came to me an aged and venerable man, 
who told me that this was not only the way 
to happiness, but that though at first it did in- 
deed seem hard to tread, yet he who journeyed 
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onward soon found the difficulties decrease. 
He also told me^ that as I went^on I should 
meet with many friends whom I had before 
known here, who were now travelling through 
a beautiful garden, and who eventually would 
be made partakers of such an exceeding weight 
of glory and happiness, that* the trials which 
they had heretofore undergone would be as 
nought. My informant was so gentle, and yet 
so earnest in his manner, that I could but 
believe him. I have, therefore, determined to 
seek this beautiful garden, and boldly to tread 
this rugged path, full of faith in the words of 
him who came to me and said, that as I pro- 
ceeded the way would be less painful.'' 

At this they separated, and Brainard beheld 
his former acquaintance toiling onward. As 
Marcus entered the path, those near it set up 
a derisive shout, and said, ^'See there goes 
another deluded one ; can there be pleasure in 
pain ?'' Brainard was silent, and those near 
him who noticed it, began to jeer him, saying. 
Will you too go ? Has the old man gained 
another believer ? This latter speech they made, 
thinking that Brainard had seen the old man 
who came to Marcus, and had been prevailed 
upon by him to enter the path of happiness. 
He was, however, soon left to himself, for 
those who had been near him dispersed them- 
selves in their search after pleasures. Brai- 
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BRAINABD'a lOCRNET. 5 

came and He endured all this that He might 
make the way plaiii and easy. I do not say 
that He has made the thorn less pointed, or 
the hriar less able to tear; but that haring 
borne all this before. He sympathises with and 
comforts those who suffer, and will pour heal- 
ing balm upon the wounds of those who to 
follow Him enter this narrow way." 

" I thought," said Brainard, " yoa told 
me this path led to happiaesSj wnereas it 
seems, by what you have just said, it is the 
way of access to some person who I suppose 
dwells in yon distant country." 

" It is true that yon will hare access to a 
Person, even to a mighty King, in whose 
presence there is fulness of joy, and at whose 
right hand there are pleasures for evermore." 

" From what yoa say," returned Brainard, 
*' I desire to go ttiis way. Are there any, and 
if so what things necessary to be observed, 
and how am I to proceed V 

" You must not think to go in your own 
strength; you must put aside all self-con- 
fidence, and believing what I have told you of 
him who hath trodden the way before, you 
must rely upon Him for strength and succour. 
You must believe Him to be near you, and 
know that though invisible there is always help 
from Him at hand. When you have pro- 
ceeded some distance along this path, you wilt 
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find your further progress stayed by a stream'^ 
through which you will have to go in order 
that you may enter the garden beyond, for 
through this garden your way lies. I will 
not tell you of its beauties^ nor of the refresh- 
ing powers of the stream through which you 
must pass. As you proceed you will e^e- 
rience all these things; and the only other 
thing I would press upon you is, that what- 
ever trials you may experience in this journey 
let this suffice to comfort and sustain you : at 
your journey's end, glory awaits you. He 
whom you will henceforth seek is a King, and 
it was that He might bring many sons to 
glory, that He might lead bewildered and de- 
luded men from their fruitless search after 
happiness in this wild weary land, He came 
suffering through this path. I say again, let 
the hope of glory to come inspire you, and let 
the faith of present help in trouble sustain and 
keep you in your journey/' 

After speaking thus the old man passed on^ 
and left Brainard to his own meditations. 
There was an inward struggle, a trial of faith, 
in his heart ; but as he thought on the bright 
promise of gloiy to be attained when his journey 
was ended, faith and hope prevailed, and he 
entered the narrow way and commenced it. 
As he walked along, and began to feel the 
piercing thorns by his side, and the rugged 
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stones at his feet, he heard the deriBive shout 
of those whom he had left behind, as they 
called after him, and said, — 

" Can there be joy in thorns, or pleasure in 
a path beset with pain ?" 



CHAPTER ir. 

BxAiHAKn heard the about of his former com- 
panions, and SB it reached his ear there arose 
within his breast a doubt whether he was 
really in the way to attain happiness or not. 
The present path was more difficult than those 
he had left, in none of them had his flesh ever 
been so wounded. Though they were en- 
tangled and bewildering, yet in them there 
seemed to be less present pain ; and, moreover, 
now he had to forego all the things which 
heretofore had given him a psasing pleasure. 
He could not now run from this path to that, 
try this way at one time and that at another. 
His present road was narrow and steep, and 
very difficult to ascend, because of loose rolling 
stones, which required bis constant watchful- 
ness, lest by treading on them he should lose 
his footing and fall back some distance. He 
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could neither go to the right hand nor to the 
left, he could but proceed or fall backward. 
It was even dangerous to stand still, for in 
some places the soil was so loose and crum- 
bling, as almost to give way at the slightest 
tread, and it seemed unable to sustain the 
resting weight of his whole body. In the 
midst of all this toil he again heard the 
shouts of those behind him, and the words, 
" Can there be pleasure in pain V and he felt 
-i as if he must give up the attempt in despair. 

f When all at once he heard a voice close to 

1 him which said, " This is the way ; walk therein, 

I and ye shall find rest for your souls/^ Then 

he remembered all the words of encourage- 
ment the old man had spoken How there 
was ever near him One to keep him, One who 
knew all the di£Sculties of the road, for He 
had before traversed it; and the voice re- 
minded him of that ever-present, though un- 
Iseen succour, that waited on him. The hope of 
the wondrous glory — wondrous, and at present 
' to him incomprehensible — inspired him with 

fervent joy. It seemed to strengthen all his 
frame. While he thought of it the road he 
trod lost its di£Sculties, and he went upward 
and onward with increasing zeal. 

At length he reached a spot where the road 
somewhat widened, and the steepness of the 
ascent terminated. At a little distance before 
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him he ssw a bright flowing river, which en- 
tirely iatercepted his path, and he at once 
knew it to he the one he had before been told 
he niust pass through. 

There was a radiance in thie stream, which 
to him was uaaccountable. Its waters were 
beaming with light, and never till now had he 
been able to comprehend the term "living 
waters." But now there came into his spirit 
a sure yet indefinable faith, that through wash- 
ing in these waters he would be impregnated 
with the Life which filled that stream, and used 
it as a channel to convey life to those who 
came in contact with its waves. He longed to 
plunge into this river, and to reach the garden 
which on the other side unfolded itself to his 
view. As he was preparing to do so he per* 
ccived that it was wide and deep, and that with- 
out some help it would be impossible for him to 
reach the other side; still he did not despair, 
but laid himself to rest beneath a spreading 
tree, waiting patiently for further gnidance. 

As he lay silent and still deep sleep stole 
upon him, and he beheld in a dream the suc- 
cour he waited for. He seemed to be stand- 
ing on the river's banh viewing the garden 
beyond. Where he stood all was shade and 
gloom, while in the garden the sun shone bril- 
liantly. On every hand were bright flowers ; 
the rose in all its glowing beauty, and the pale 
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soft lily bloomed side by side ; fountains spar- 
kled in the sunbeams^ and as the streams 
returned into their basins^ it was as though soft 
music sounded from their beds. As he gazed 
on this beautiful picture^ he saw One approach- 
ing the bank of the stream^ who was glorious 
to look upon. His countenance was serene 
and beautiful^ like the calm evening sky in 
summer tide. He was clothed in a vesture 
pure and white^ and a long robe which reached 
to His feet was girded around Him with a 
golden girdle; upon His head was a crown 
radiant in glory^ and as He drew near the 
very trees of the garden did Him reverence, 
the fountains sent forth still greater streams, 
and the flowers breathed sweeter odours as He 
passed them. Brainard looked on in amaze- 
ment, and fear began to creep over him. It 
was, however, quickly dispelled, for, in words 
gentle as the breathings of Eolian lyres, He 
who drew near addressed him, saying, — 

" Fear not. I would not harm you, but will 
that you should come to Me.^^ 

" 6 most mighty Prince,'* replied Brainard, 
" I would gladly come ; but this river is too 
wide for me to leap over, and I fear to venture 
in its waters.*' 

" You cannot leap over it,*' replied the 
vision; '^but must come through it. You 
need not fear its waters; all who enter this 
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garden must come through them^ there is no 
other way of access. When you bathe in this 
stream you will find that whatever stains your 
garments may have contracted in your course 
thus far will be taken from them^ and that 
you will enter the garden cleansed from all 
defilement." 

" Must I swim it myself ?^^ inquired Brai- 
nard anxiously. " O, 1 fear to pass it.^^ 

" Of yourself you cannot pass it," was the 
reply ; " but fear not, for through these streams 
I will sustain you, and My hand shall bring 
you in safety to this bank." 

Upon saying this. He stretched out His 
hand, and as Brainard entered the water He 
sustained him, and brought him to the oppo- 
site side. What a change had passed over 
Brainard, his garments were no longer stained 
with the marks of his ascent; neither was 
there any trace of defilement left upon them, 
for all was clean and pure, and of a dazzling 
whiteness. He felt as though a new life 
flowed through him, that he had been quick- 
ened by those life-giving waters. New hopes, 
new energies, and new desires took possession 
of him. He was not content to stay look- 
ing on the river he had passed, but longed 
anxiously for some further and distant end, 
which in his inmost soul he felt now to be 
before him. He had no longer any doubt as 
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to the way in which he was ; all things were 
real^ and he eagerly desired to proceed. 

The vision again addressed him. — 

*' You have now entered upon a new life/' He 
said^ " and there is before you a glorious hope^ 
you will have to journey through this garden 
till you reach yon bright and holy city^ where 
there is awaiting you a share of that unspeak- 
able glory which is laid up for all those who 
shall walk worthy thereof.^' 

At the mention of the distant city Brainard 
looked towards it ; in the far horizon he saw its 
beams of light and brightness^ the domes of 
its golden palaces glittered in the sunshine^ 
and ever and anon he caught sight of its 
temple fane^ upon which was uplifted the 
sacred sign encircled with rays of celestial 
glory. 

Here Brainard awoke; and as he rose he 
saw standing before him a man who^ gazing 
upon him said^ — 

" He whom thou sawest in thy vision has 
sent me to you. I am called Christopher^ and 
am come in order that I may help you through 
this stream ; but as the condition into which 
you will enter when you have passed its waters 
is far different from that in which you now are^ 
I am sent that I may talk with you and pre- 
pare you to enter the flood.^* 

''Shall I in passing this stream/' said 
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frainard, "enter another condition ? I hardly 
know what you mean. Surely those wham I 
see walking in the garden are like myself. I 
can discern no difference between ua." 

"Perhaps outwardly there appears to be 
none," was the reply. " But, in the first place 
I must tell you, that the^ who cross this stream 
can never return to their former state, if they 
grow weary and tired of their journey aud seek 
to return. The place whither they go is far 
beyond that whence thou art come both in 
wretchedness and in perplexity; they cannot 
recross this stream, and therefore if they turn 
back they must enter an enemy's country; 
there where yon dark cloud now hangs is its 
site, and darkneaa more and more impenetrable 
daily increases in it. And secondly, 1 must 
tell you that they who enter this garden re- 
nounce for ever all the pleasures which here- 
tofore th^ have rejoiced in ; the^ give up all 
desire to find joy or rest till their journey is 
ended, and will have to go on their way with 
daily increasing zeal if they ever hope to attain 
the prize for which alt those who enter through 
this stream to the garden profess to strive. 
Art thou willing, under these conditions, to go 
through these waters ?" 

"I still desire to know," replied Brainard, 
" something more of that prize, that glory, 
which 1 hear is to he received at the end of 
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this journey, for at present I hardly under- 
stand what it is/^ 

" The prize to be received at the end of your 
journey is an exceeding weight of glory, whereof 
you will not be able to comprehend till you 
nave passed this stream. Do you not remem- 
ber, how in your vision, when you had entered 
the garden you felt a new life, new desires^ and 
a new end to be attained ; so when you shall 
I have passed this river and landed on the op- 

i posite bank, you will be able to receive instruc- 

} tion more deep and more pertaining to that 

kingdom of which you there will become an 
inheritor. 

"But hear me again/' said Brainard; "you 
said that they who journey in yon garden re- 
nounce for ever all the pleasures which here- 
tofore they rejoiced in ; but look yonder : me- 
thinks I see one or two companies of travellers 
I who are engaged in the very pleasures and 

pursuits which those at the bottom of this 
1 path partake of and rejoice in.^* 

p " You see it indeed," replied his guide, with 

p a sad countenance, " but they are not the same 

1 pleasures as those you mention; they are 

\ worse, and worse for this reason, because those 

engaging in them have promised to renounce 
' them. Upon entering the garden they have 

not kept in view the hope set before them ; 
vertheless they have been adopted into that 
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hope, they have ceased to go on their way 
rejoicing, and have remained here as you see 
them almost a contradiction to every one who 
enters upon this journey j but He who invited 
them onward, and who led them, and would 
still lead them, if they would hear Hie voice, is 
full of compassion for them, and would not if 
by any means ther can be saved, that they 
should go to yon dark land ; still let me tell 
you, and wain you, that a day will come upon 
them when they shall taste of the fierceness of 
His anger, when He will save them, if possible, 
by fire, and if He cannot save. He will destroy." 
"From all that I have heard since I first com- 
menced this Journey to seek happiness, it seems 
to me," said Braiuard, "that as 1 go on my way, 
at every ^sh step as it were, something new 
is presented before me to strive for ; at first an 
indefinite notion of happiness to be attained by 
aome unknown means led me to think of tra- 
versing this nigged way, which an old man 
told me was the path which led to happiness. 
Upon inquiring more of him, I was shown that 
it was a person, some good and kind Being I 
was to seek, and that true happiness was to be 
found in His presence. Now, since I have 
arrived at this place, through the impression 
of a dream, and from what you have said, it 
seems that 1 am to seek a King in His own 
kingdom, in His own beautiful city ; and yoa 
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say I am to be made an inheritor of tbat king- 
dom. Surely I am not sported with ; I am 
not always to go on seeking something that 
will be unattainable^ some good at which that 
whereunto I have already attained will seem 
insufficient for me, and I may say worthless 
compared to what I have to strive for. Oh, I 
am almost weary already, and in my spirit I 
feel unutterable strivings, yea, groanings for 
some unknown and incomprehensible object 
yet to be attained.^' 

^' It is thus I would have you speak," said 
Christopher, " for it enables me to propose to 
you the thing I know you desire ; it is that 
we should together swim this stream, and when 
we have entered the garden, you being renewed 
and refreshed by these bright waters, we will, 
under the shadow of some tree, rest for awhile 
and hold further converse/' 

Brainard at once consented to this proposi- 
tion ; and after a few words of preparation 
from his companion they together entered the 
stream. At first the water felt so cold that he 
shrank from proceeding, but Christopher en- 
couraged him, and as they went on through the 
deep channel supported him. Like the mighty 
waves of the sea, as they near the shore, draw 
up into themselves the waters on the shelving 
beach and come on with them overflowing and 
surpassing their former bounds, so the tide of 
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Brainard^s confideDce^ though at first it shrank 
within him^ yet as he went on^ returned and 
flowed far far beyond its former limits. He 
felt also that there was a life filling his inmost 
being which rose with the rising waters, and 
came on as an overflowing stream. When they 
had landed on the other side it appeared to 
Brainard as if all things had become new. The 
sensation he had experienced in his dream was 
now made plain to him^ and it seemed as 
though he was alive from the dead, that he had 
been raised from a state of inactivity and un- 
consciousness to one in which all his energies 
were called forth ; he was like a soldier armed 
for the battle, inspired with impatience to com- 
mence the attack. 

Christopher noticed this in him and said, 
'* I promised to hold further converse with you 
when we had entered the garden ; see, yonder 
cedar will afford us a refreshing shade, and 
while resting beneath its branches we will re- 
sume our conversation." 

" O," said Brainard, " I do not want any 
rest; do not let us delay too long the com- 
mencement of my journey.'^ 

"You must learn patience, my son," re- 
turned Christopher, " for you will have great 
need of it. It is still a long and wearisome 
way you have to tread, and above all things, it 
is necessary that in you patience should have 

c2 
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her perfect work. See, we have reached the I pw 

cedar, let us rest for awhile ; and I will give I pn 

an answer to your inquiries made ere we crossed I k9 

the stream. I ^ 

] 



After a short pause Christopher addressing 
himself to Brainard said, '' I now proceed to 
lay before you more fully than has yet been 
done the end and object of this journey, which 
you may now be said to have really commenced^ 
for henceforth, as I have before told you, there 
is no return for you to the place on the other 
side of the river. You said you did not un- 
derstand, nay more, that it was to you a cause 
of uneasiness that as you proceeded, whenever 
you took a fresh step there was, as it were, 
something that unfolded itself as the object of 
your attainment far higher than the previous 
one you had laboured for; so much high» 
that the thing you had before looked for, when 
attained, would seem insuiOScient, or it may be 
worthless, compared to this further desire, and 
you instanced this by your then present expe- 
rience, saying first your search was for happi- 
ness^ then for happiness to be found in the 
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presence of some person ; and lastly^ for hap- i 

piness to be received and enjoyed in the pre- t 

sence of a King, as a sharer of his honours. 
The great end, and the highest attainment 1 

whereunto you may strive is to share the throne 
and the croum of a great and mighty King. 
You see I even advance upon that which you : 

heretofore understood to be the end; for a 
sharer of the honours of a kingdom and of a 
king may be much infenor in dignity to the 
sharer of a throne. This latter honour is the 
highest possible attainment under that of king- 
ship over all, and there is but one King over 
all, and His whole dignity He will give to none 
other than His Son. 

" This Son was He of whom you have been 
told that He trod the rough and thorny path 
up which you came when you commenced your , 

journey. While He abode in glory and ho- • 

nour in the presence of His Father, He heard j 

of the unavailing search after happiness of 
those who, like yourself, dwelt in that dreary 
land ; He knew that His enemy, who dwells j 

in yon dark country, harassed and worried these 
poor bewildered people of His, for they were j 

His subjects, and He determined to lay aside i 

His glory, and come to their succour. He 
came and fought with this adversary; went 
through the trials wherewith he afflicted man- 
kind; bore and sustained them all that He 
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might be able to succour those who were liable 
to these trials : so great and so mighty were 
the pains He endured that it seemed at one 
time as if His enemy had prevailed over Him ; 
Ah ! it was a wondrous conflict ; all the powers 
of that dark land arrayed themselves against one 
Man ; they came down upon Him like a sweep- 
ing flood, and their chief thought that he had 
prevailed^ for He against whom they fought 
was wounded^ and in the darkness of the night 
He fell sis they thought overcome ; but though 
wounded to the death He despaired not, He 
hoped^ He had faith^ that His Father would 
send succour and help^ and when the third morn- 
ing came, very early, ere it was yet dawn, the 
help He waited for came also; His Father 
sent messengers to Him, who ministered to 
and strengthened Him; and His adversary, 
dismayed, beheld Him arise from the cold earth 
and go attended by His Father^s messengers 
in triumph home. I say the adversary was 
dismayed, for he knew that his utmost power 
was of no avail against One who commanded 
such help, and so he retreated to his own land, 
fearful to renew the combat, and laid himself out 
to delay and hinder by every way he could the 
progress of those who sought their happiness 
in the presence of this Prince, the Son of the 
Great King. 
• *' Having thus overcome His enemy, and i 
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being expediexit that He Bhoold go away^ this 
Prince Adonai^ such is His name^ commis- 
sioned servants to remain behind Him^ to 
make known to those who had heretofore been 
helplessly and hopelessly exposed to the attacks 
and wiles of the adversary^ — that he had been 
vanqnished by the Prince, and that Adonai 
would ever be at hand by His ministering ser- 
vants^ or otherwise^ to help those who would 
seek for and follow Him even to His glorious 
home« He gave one order to be without fail 
observed by all those who should enter upon 
this journey; it was^ that they should at its 
very commencement enter this garden through 
yonder stream^ promising to those who ob- 
served and kept His commandment that they 
should by that means receive from Him a holy 
zeal^ a renewing and cleansing of themselves, 
and a power to resist the attacks of His enemy 
and theirs. This act is to Him a pledge of 
their desire to seek Him ; and to those who 
do it a pledge that He will be faithful to His 
promise of help, and will fulfil His part of the 
covenant. He has left it on the consciences 
of those who desire to seek Him, to obey this 
His order, saying unto them. If ye love Me, 
keep My commandments : you have now en- 
tered into this covenant, and pledged yourself 
henceforth assiduously to tread in the way 
He leads you. In your passage through the 
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river you have received from Him strength 
and life to go onward^ and He will again in 
the proper season confirm this gift of life^ and 
bestow npon you as full a complement of power 
as will enable you^ having faith in Him^ to go 
on your way rejoicing; strong in the know- 
ledge that you are knit into and bound up with 
Him^ so you must patiently proceed on your 
way^ and when the road becomes dark and 
troubles gather thicker and heavier^ then He 
will come forth from His holy city to meet 
and to lead you in joy and triumph to your 
inheritance. He will grant unto you> if you 
overcome the difficulties that obstruct your way, 
that you shall sit with Him on His throne and 
live and reign with Him. Faithful is He who has 
promised these things. Do you also have faith 
in Him and you shall not fail of your reward.^' 
Brainard sat for a short time in silence after 
Christopher had left off speakings and seemed 
lost in thought ; at length he said, ^^ Now that 
I have crossed the river, and entered the gar- 
den, what should hinder me from proceeding 
at once? Surely the difficulties of the road 
are now ended, and ere long I shall receive the 
anxiously expected reward. From all I have 
heard I understand that when once in this 
garden the way becomes plain and smooth, and 
full of pleasure ; and yet there appears to me 
.difference between the garden I saw in my 
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dream and this one. That was more beautiful, 
and had apparently more enticing walks and 
fairer flowers than this ; here there are weeds 
growing, and yonder path, if I am not deceived, 
surely is beset with thorns : how is this ? 
tell me ! tell me, am I deluded ? is my search 
indeed vainf All that refreshing, glowing 
inspiration, I may call it, I felt just now, was 
it but an idea, a passing delusion, caused by 
contact with a bright flowing stream ? Doubt 
arises already within me, and the journey on- 
ward appears a vain labour; surely it were 
better to rest even here, to remain here among 
some company of my fellows, many of whom 
I can discern through the foliage of these 
shady trees ; trifle not with me, I adjure you, 
for my spirit is overwhelmed within me, and 
my soul is torn with doubtiugs/^ 

To this Christopher replied, ''It is indeed 
good that you speak thus, and pour out all 

Jrour heart unto me, because it enables me to 
ay before you in all their difierent aspects the 
trials you will have to undergo. My son, the 
most destroying sin is disobedience,— it was 
disobedience that first gave the enemy of our 
King an entrance among His subjects, and, 
alas ! disobedience has also had its blighting 
effect upon this garden, and through disobe- 
dience the enemy who was expelled and safely 
kept out has obtained an entrance here. 
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Hitherto all that yoa have heard of this gar- 
den aod of your journey through it may be 
said to be theoretical : you were told^ and have 
learned what ought to have been^ and what^ 
but for disobedience, would have been; now 
you have practically to experience the effects of 
this sin, you must now tread in a path some- 
what similar to that in which the Prince Adoiiai 
heretofore trod, and it will require the con- 
stant exercise of faith in the Prince, of His 
sympathy, of His help ever at hand, yea, in 
His very presence with you to enable you to 
persevere to the end. This garden, when first 
it was laid out Adonai fenced with hedges ; He 
made in it shady groves and refreshing streams, 
this was the place of refuge from all storms, 
from all inimical powers ; here, as I have before 
told you, were the servants whom He sent forth 
from His very presence, and who consoled and 
comforted those who came hither with words 
of love they themselves heard fall from His 
lips; but gradually an impatient desire for 
power arose in the minds of those who came 
into this garden, they had learned that they 
would in time to come reign as kings, and they 
desired now to exercise their kingly power; 
they remembered not that as yet they were but 
strangers and pilgrims, and resolved to establish 
lor themselves a kingdom here. They soon forgot 
.tiiey had commenced a journey, and thought 
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tbey had already attained the object of their 
desire : as you have before seen^ the pleasures 
they professed to have left behind^ now that 
they rested from toil^ were again participated 
in^ and made worse than heretofore they 
were; the fences which protected the garden 
from encroachments from beyond^ were suffered 
to decay and fall, and then the enemy who 
had aforetime been bafBed and treated as van- 
quished, obtained admittance into the garden. 
He came not as the foe who sought to destroy, 
but professing himself to be a friend, a helper 
of the joy of those who rested here ; and they 
welcoming him into their midst, found not till 
it was too late the scourge they had made for 
themselves. But let me return to your own 
personal feelings, and O, my son, let me be- 
seech of you to bold fast the hope set before 
yoa, be not discouraged at this apparent death- 
blow to vour faith, this, as it were, convincing 
proof oi the fallacy of the course you have 
taken ; but let the words you have heretofore 
heard, and the glorious vision vouchsafed to 
you be ever in your remembrance, and then 
though your faith be tried to the utmost you 
will come forth from the trial with renewed 
strength, and like as gold is the more purified 
the more the fire has access to it, so you from 
the fires of temptation will come out purified 
And made meet for that exceeding weight of 

D 
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glory laid up for you, and not for you only^ 
but for all those who shall continue steadfast 
to the end/* 

" Your words have given me comfort/' said 
Brainard^ '^ and it seems as though I should 
throughout my journey need continually some 
one with whom I can have intercourse^ who 
could speak to me as you have done, and stir 
up within me the hope of the glory to be 
attained/* 

"Though it is not possible/* replied Chris- 
topher^ " that I can accompany you onward^ 
Jet fear not^ neither be discouraged ; the Prince 
as even now among those who have been 
content to remain stationary in the garden^ 
servants and messengers whom He has placed 
here in order that those who would seek Him 
might find comfort and encouragement in their 
journey to meet Him^ and you will always find 
them ministering to pilgrims in the houses of 
refuge He hath set up. You will see that those 
who have ceased to travel onwards have built 
for themselves a great city^ and^ alas ! you will 
also behold in that city much that is evil : be- 
ware of the houses of pleasure^ and of the 
enticing snares of the vain and foolish, for 
their lips drop as a honeycomb, and their 
mouths are smoother than oil^ but their end is 
bitter as wormwood, sharp as a two-edged 
sword^ their feet go down to death, their steps 
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take hold on hell; if they ODce entice thee 
into their snares, and thou art caught in their 
net^ thou wilt find them ever changing their 
ways so that thou shouldest not know them, 
and they will constantly assail thee with fresh 
allurements of pleasure lest thou shouldest 
ponder on the path of life. I have little more 
to say to you now, and must leave you for 
other work. Remember, that refuge and con- 
solation are ever to be found in the houses set 
up by the Prince, they may be known by the 
sign uplifted upon them, the holy symbol such 
as in your vision you saw reared on the temple 
fane of the glorious city. And now, my son, 
I go from you, take this book, in it you will 
find the words and acts of the Prince Adonai, 
herein you will be able to trace, though it may 
be but faintly, the glories of the kingdom to be 
revealed, herein you will find directions as to 
the way you should go, the things you should 
avoid, and also words of comfort, exhortation, 
and encouragement for you till your journey is 
ended. Adieu, may that mighty power, and 
that wondrous love which hath led you hitherto, 
conduct and keep you in safety throughout 
your way.^' 

He placed the book into Brainard^s hand, 
and ere another word was spoken, had passed 
from sight. Brainard sat and pondered for a 
while, feeling like one who has lost his strong 
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and unerring guide in the place where he was 
most needed. Catching a glimpse through 
the foliage of some who like himself wandered 
through the garden^ he left the spot where he 
and Christopher had rested^ and directed his 
way towards those he had seen. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Brainard soon entered the road on which the 
persons he had seen were travellings and as he 
followed them he heard their shouts of merri- 
ment, they seemed to be full of pleasure, and 
to have no care on their minds. A sudden 
curve in the road hid them for a while, and 
when Brainard caught sight of them again he 
found that he was following them into a long 
street of high and beautiful houses. This he 
felt convinced was the city of which Christo- 
pher had spoken, and anxious to find out as 
quickly as possible one of the houses of refuge 
he had been told to seek, he quickened his 
pace. As he approached the merry group one 
of them hearing his question for guidance 
turned round, and Brainard repeated his words, 
saying, " I am a traveller through this garden, 
d have been told to seek a house of refuge. 
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wherein I might rest for a short time. Can 
you guide me to one ? They are known from 
others because of the sacred sign which is up- 
lifted upon them.'' 

Instead of answering his question^ the person 
he addressed spake thus : — 

'' Ah^ and so you have got thus far ; do you 
not know me^ I am Marcus, whom you saw a 
long while ago ere you commenced your jour- 
n^. Do not attempt to go further; you 
will have so much trouble and perplexity. I 
soon tired of going onward, especially when I 
came to this fine city where there are so many 
pleasures and so many friends ; stay here with 
us and be our companion." 

*' And is it you/' replied Brainard, " who 
first told me of the joys to be found in tra- 
velling along this road, that art the first to per- 
suade me to stay 7 I have long had the hope 
of overtaking you burning within me, for I 
thought you would at least help me onward." 

" 0/' said Marcus, " I so soon tired myself : 
who could ever go on in the way we have been 
told to go without guidance ? When I arrived 
at this city, I met as you have done, a company 
of joyous and happy ones, who told me it was 
best to rest here, and as for the guide book in 
my hand, like the one I see you have, they 
said I had better lay it aside while here, and if 
ever I wanted to resume my journey to seek 

D 2 
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what they called my phantom dream^ I could 
easily take it up and renew my course/' 

" And can you, Marcus, after having expe- 
rienced the washing of the stream — surely you 
felt its waters refresh and strengthen you — 
and heard the warnings and teachings of Chris- 
•I topher; you, who were lately so earnest in 

your journey, can you, I say, have stayed, can 
you be content to think that the glory of 
which I am sure you have heard, is but a phan- 
tom dream ? 0, Marcus, I too have had great 
misgivings, my faith in what I have heard, at 
\ times almost forsook me, and now I see you 

f i who began this journey with such earnestness, 

j; stopping content with things we have been 

1 1 told are evil/' 

Y Brainard here paused, and Marcus, who had 

y heard all he said, seemed lost for a reply, he 

hung down his head, and was as one who 
grieved for some fault. His companions see- 
ing this rallied him, and called to him, saying, 
" Marcus, do you sleep ? are you dreaming the 
L old dream V At this he blushed deeply, and 

telling Brainard he would find the house he 
sought a little farther on, left him, and joined 
his companions. 

" Again," said Brainard to himself, ^' do I 
meet with the temptation to stay ; it seems as 
though it must ever be so. I desire to believe 
what I have heard, and yet I am constantly 
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meeting with some firesh cause for doubt. I 
would that Christopher were here ; he surely 
spake the truth ; one so good and gentle could 
not he" 

Aa he remembered Christopher he thought 
of the book he had received from him^ and 
opening it for the first time^ he saw written 
therein : '' Him that overcometh will I grant 
to ait with Me on My throne^ even as I over- 
came, and am set down with My Father on His 
throne/' At this he felt comforted^ his faith 
returned, he remembered what Christopher had 
told him concerning the Prince Adonai^ that He 
had suffered for all in order to bring them to 
Himself, and be able to succour them in their 
journey onward. His heart was at ease, and 
he felt convinced that he was doing that which 
was right ; and as a further comfort, he saw 
at a short distance before him the house of re- 
fuge he sought ; he saw the holy sign of the 
Cross uplifted over its portal, and he drew near 
with joy. When he had entered this house he 
seemed to be at home ; a holy peace and joy 
pervaded and encircled him as an atmosphere ; 
and he felt that this indeed was a house of re- 
fuge, wherein he might rest for a while in 
safety and peace. He saw that there were 
many beside himself waiting here, and it ap- 
peared as if some journey was about to be un- 
dertaken by those who were herein, for they all 
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were dressed as for a long pilgrimage^ and he 
heard the words of one who spake to them, 
and who said, "Ye have indeed a long and 
dreary way before you, ye children, ye have 
a wearisome pilgrimage, many trials and trou- 
bles beset your path; through a dreary and 
desert land your way lies ; a vast howling wil- 
derness, a parched and thirsty desert ; but fear 
ye not, neither let your courage fail, for Adonai 
shall meet you, and all the troubles of the 
journey shall be forgotten in the joy of its 
ending. Ye are pilgrims of the night; yes, of 
the night ; and dark spirits will ever surround 
you to lead you astray ; beware, O beware, of 
false lights, of lights that may shine in the 
darkness, and tempt you to stray from the 
pathway ; keep ye straight on, and when the 
darkness becomes the deepest, remember that 
succour is nearest. Angels of light shall at- 
tend you ; they shall be your guardians and 
your preservers; they shall be powerful to 
keep you while ye keep yourselves. Adonai 
their captain, gives them charge concerning 
you, that they should in all things bear you 
up. Arise then, ye pilgrims ; up^ prepare your- 
selves for your journey with girded loins, draw 
near and partake of this blessed feast now 
spread for you ; eat and drink that ye may be 
strengthened and refreshed. ' Eat, O friends, 
eat ; drink, yea, drink abundantly, O beloved/ " 
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And now he saw them in silence draw near 
to that table upon whidi was spread this holy 
feast^ reverently they approached^ and with 
reverence he who ministered to them drew near 
and uncovered the viands. ^Twas a simple re- 
past^ bread and wine was all that was set be- 
fore them^ yet not all, for surely something 
was hidden under that simple f^ast, surely 
there was a feast of faith then going on, and 
that which they fed upon strengthened them 
and filled them with joy. As the table time 
after time was filled with guests, and when 
almost all had partaken, Brainard felt a gentle 
touch on his shoulder, and looking up he saw 
Christopher^ who made a sign of silence, and 
told him in the softest whisper to go and par- 
take also, that he might prepare for the journey 
that night, for, said he, you go onward with 
these. 

Brainard arose and drew near, he heard the 
word which when the bread was given, gave it 
to him a new and wondrous meaning, and 
when he received the wine cup into his hand, 
and heard the words of him who gave it, he 
knew why this apparently simple feast was 
one of glory and honour. 

^^ ^j^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^* 

''And dost thou desire to journey onward 
with these,^* said the minister who spake to him ; 
'' art thou ready to bear the trials which these 
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will undergo, they are a kind of first fruits, 
those who have made up their minds to journey 
onward, who have remembered that this is not 
their rest, they have given up all things, all 
joys and pleasures now that they might share 
the pleasure, the joy, and the glory to be re- 
vealed when Adonai shall meet them. Art 
thou ready to do as they do V' 

Brainard, with thoughts fixed on the hope of 
glory, and a heart filled with awe from what 
he had just seen and heard, replied firmly, 
" I am/' 

"My son,*' replied he who held converse 
with him, " blessed art thou, blessed art thou 
that in thy youth thou hast sought out the 
good way," and then bidding Brainard kneel, 
he laid his hand upon his head and said, " The 
Great King keep thee from harm, and may 
Adonai receive thee as his own." 



CHAPTER V. 



Night had closed in, and darkness enveloped 
the city. The company of pilgrims, with 
whom Brainard was to journey, were assem- 
bled for the last time in the house of refuge. 
It was a holy night, and the pilgrims were 
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filled with a heavenly joy. When he who was 
to lead them found all assembled^ and each 
one ready for the pilgrimage^ he rose up in the 
midst of them^ and in a voice^ which sounded 
through the building like an inspired strain, 
said, — 

*' Children, this is the beginning of trials, this 
the beginning of the road to glory, strengthen 
your hearts with love, with love to Adonai ; 
let it bum within you as a flame that shall 
consume all other desires; and when aught 
shall present itself to your minds as a hin- 
drance to your journey, think of Him, of His 
goodness, of the glory to which He will receive 
you. Hark I childi^n ! the sounds of plea- 
sure reach us even here in our asylum, the 
sounds of dissolute pleasure. Our hearts 
should sigh deeply within us, and our spirit 
cry with this burden that they who have be- 
gun well, who should have journeyed onward 
with us, have ceased to care for the hope once 
within them, and have sought pleasures here, 
impatient, unwilling to wait the time of Ado- 
nai's pleasure. 

*' Children, once more, hear me. Rely not 
on yourselves for strength, nor think that we 
can proceed without help from another. T];iink 
not that we are better than those whom we 
leave behind us as unwilling, yes, unwilling 
to come with us onward, unwilling to hear of 
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the glory ; and think not that we are the holier 
or better than they because we have com- 
menced this journey. Think of that holy feast 
of which this morning ye aU were partakers. 
Did we make it holy^ or our strength give 
it its life-giving power? Whose feast was 
it^ whose the invitation^ and whose life now 
flows within us ? Ah ! bow your heads^ chil- 
•T dren^ and acknowledge the Supreme Good- 

^ ness ; bow your heads^ children^ and give the 

; glory to your King. And do Thou, O most 

mighty Protector, King Eternal, all glo- 
rious, do Thou be with us, and keep us, de- 
fend us from evil. And Thou, Adonai, to 
whom we go, come Thou forth to meet us; 
., . let the hope of Thine appearing strengthen 

*:] . US on our journey onward. And Thou, who 

|j art our Comforter and Consoler through the 

fi dark dreary way, be with us, and guide us 

ii| in peace.'' 

X : He had sunk upon his knees, and all were 

in this attitude of prayer — silence reigned in 
the midst of them — till there came a voice 
like the voice of some heavenly visitant, which 
said, *' Fear not, for I am with thee, and My 1 
rod and My staflF they comfort thee.'' 

Presently they arose from their knees, and 
one by one proceeded to the eastern gate 
of the city. They went not through the 
"Streets in a body, lest their way should have 
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been beset with idlers^ bat all met outside the 
gate^ and prepared to eommence their journey. 
Their way lay through a desert^ and as the 
darkness hovered over them it became a deep- 
ening gloom. The distance seined to be an 
impenetrable wall of night, and yet with one 
accord they all desired to proceed. Their 
leader marshalled his little band, and put him- 
self at their head. He bore in his hand, and 
lifted it on high, a silver cross, so pure and 
bright that even in the darkness it was to be 
discerned. As they commenced their march the 
moon broke suddenly up«H them, the holy 
sign was resplendent with its soft light, the 
beams whereof like bright rays of glory played 
around it. The little mmd accepted the omen, 
it came to them as a promise of light in the 
midst of darkness, it came as a promise 
of that much greater glory which should 
attend them, when in^ all the brightness of 
morning dawn Adonai should meet them, for 
unto them it was promised that He should 
appear as ^^ a Sun of Righteousness with heal- 
ing in His beams.'' 

" Go on, ye little band, ye few faithful be- 
lievers in the promise of glory. The city of 
pleasures knew you not, and knows not of your 
journey. Ye have chosen a city eternal, a city 
whose foundations are sure. Ye have left be- 
hind] you that which shall perish, and upon 
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which shall come Adonai's wrath. Oo on^ 
glory unspeakable waits for you, joys ever- 
lasting, eternal. In that ye have given up all 
that here would tempt you to tarry, in that ye 
have counted as nought all pleasures that were 
i. not enduring, and have looked only to those 

H that shall last, yea, endure for ever, that which 

ye seek ye shall find. He that hath promised 
will perform it for you.^^ 

What voice was this they heard? These 
words of encouragement,' whence came they? 
In the breathings of the wind ? Surely it was 
I the voice of an angel : yea, it was the words 

i of their consoler, he who was sent to comfort 

I them. It came to their spirits as a refreshing 

unction, like the dew which at eventide glad- 
dens the parched grass. 
;f Onward they went into that land of dark- 

ness, the moon had again become obscured by 
thick gathering clouds, and it seemed as though 
their further progress would soon be stayed, for 
a storm was evidently gathering around. 
f.I: Though the darkness was such they could 

\ but just discern the holy sign, nevertheless, 

I , while that was visible they took courage, for it 

• ■ called to their memory the sufierings Adonai 

underwent for them, and His promise of con- 
stant aid ; they felt secure beneath its presence, 
^^^ and knew that unseen messengers from the 
^^^ Great King hovered near it to protect them. 
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Yes, they felt secure beneath the abadow of the 
CroBB. Uplifted there amidst the darkness j 
it was a witness of their faith — it was a testi- 
mony of their coDfidence ia the proniiEes made 
to them. To whom was it a witness ? to whom 
a testimony ? To the' Great King Himself; to 
Adonai ; to the blesBed company of unseen 
guardians. Yea, and to the oand of enemies 
who hovered near them, aod who trembled as 
they looked upon it, for they thought of the 
fight yet to come, when Aoonai should lead 
His glorious hosts against their captain, and 
when they, with him, should be overthrown 
and receive as their doom everlasting chains. 

Thou didst give joy and confidence to the 
hearts of the pilgrims, O holy sign; thou didst 
strengthen their faith, and when in their trou- 
ble they gazed upon thee, they remembered 
that it was their calling to enter into the fellow- 
ship of His sufferings — Uig who npon thee gave 
Himself up the willing victim that He might 
become the Mighty S&vioub. 

The signs of the approaching tempest in- 
creased ; the air was hot and heavy ; the sound 
of their footsteps, hitherto noisdess, was dis- 
tinct and plain : cool gusts of wind occasionally 
came over the desert; now and then the light- 
ning lit up the horizon, and the voice of distant 
thunder was heard mattering and low. The 
leader of the little band halted. They had come 
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to the base of an over-hauging cliff, and here 
he bade them rest till the tempet^t had passed. 
They reared the Holy Sign in the sand before 
them^ and retired for shelter beneath the wel- 
come rock. And now the tempest commenced its 
fury : the vivid flashes of the lightning lighted 
up the desert — on — on it came till it concen- 
trated itself in the very spot where they were ; 
the lightning seemed to strike the Cross^ and 
to nse its utmost to cast it down^ but as it 
poured upon the soft brightness of the silver 
it fell powerless away. The thunder overhead 
seemed as if it would crumble the rock beneath 
which they stood, as if it would tear it from its 
place and nurl it upon those who sought shelter 
there, nevertheless, the little band feared not ; 
the lightning, instead of terrifying, strengthened 
them, for it revealed their symbol of faith, and 
taught them in whom they trusted. As they 
beheld it in all its purity and peace, they feared 
not the thundering roar, nor the vivid flash, 
but stood calm and tranquil awaiting the time 
when they should again proceed. 

Abas, he was their leader, spake to them as 
they rested and said, ^^ Children, be not dis- 
couraged, faint not, neither be afraid, though 
the enemy, the prince of the power of the air, 
gather all his legions around us and seek to 
exterminate us in this fearful conflict, yet he 
has no power over us. See ye the holy sign 
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against which he hurls hie withering fire ; how 
cum and peaceful it atands ; how its pale soft 
light — its holy light — appears still calm and 
peaceful whes the angry lightning blazea upon 
it, showing ua that we should be calm when 
foea assail us, peaceful when they strike us, 
and when their wrath is kindled against ua^ 
that our love, the holy love that is in us, should 
look with kindness upon them. Adonai's mes- 
sengers are around us, they keep us on every 
side, they are our guardian spirits, beneath the 
shadow of their wings we have our refuge. Ye 
have no fear, children, I know ye have not 
fear, for ye trust in Him whose strength is suf- 
ficient for ua, and though he who is now ranged 
against us in this ter^c storm be strong, yet 
He that is with ua is the stronger." 

He ceased, and the little company as with 
one voice esclaimed, " Yea, stronger is He that 
is with us, than he that is against us, therefore 
will we not fear, though the earth be removed, 
though the mountains be cast into the midst of 
the sea, though the waters thereof roar and be 
troubled, though the mountains shake at the 
swelling thereof." 

Gradually the fury of the tempest passed 
away. The lightning ceased, and the roar of 
the thunder was no more heard; the heavens 
lost their blackness; light fieecy clouds sailed 
silently over the face of the sky ; and the moon 
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bursting upon them in the fulness of its soft 
rays, beheld the little company upon their knees 
pouring out thankful praises for their de- 
liverance. 

But they must proceed, they must no longer 
rest upon the road ; and so Abas again taking 
his place at their head and holding aloft the 
sign of their faith, commenced the march. On 
they went with joyful hearts and with songs of 
praise upon their lips. 

'^ Blessed be Thou, Adonai, our deliverer, our 
help, and our shield.^' 

We have for a while ceased to speak of Brai- 
nard, and why ? Because they who journeyed 
thus together, the little pilgrim band, were all 
of one mind ; one hope was set before them, 
one joy animated them ; and so as we proceed 
with them in their joumeyings we must re- 
member that Brainard is with them, and that 
when we speak of their joy or sorrow, of their 
trials and difficulties, we speak of them as his 
also ; and when we record their professions of 
faith, of hope, and of confidence, we record 
his : and that if he remains constant till the 
hope of glory within them is fulfilled, he also 
will enter with them into Adonai's presence 
and be a partaker of the glory and the joy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Time winged ita flight; days, weeks, and 
months had passed, still the pil^m band trod 
their solitary way : the conntry was now more 
difficult to traverse, the desert more parched, 
and as now and then they entered some rocky 
pass the way through beoune moie mgged. 

We find them encamped for the night in 
the midst of wild mountains, barren and de- 
solate, the little band weaned with their long 
march, thirsty and faint, and yet they found 
no spring whereat to qnench their thirst. 
They had ^1 the day long perceived these 
mountains in the distance, and had hastened 
to reach them before night, hoping to find 
here some stream to satis^ their longings, be- 
side which they might rest for the night ; when 
they perceived all was drought, that no stream 
greeted them, no gentle sound of murmuring 
waters fell upon their ears, Utey were like those 
who had toiled all day fiur some given end, and 
who at eventide found that their labour was 
nought, they looked upon each other in sorrow, 
and felt as though they must faint beneath the 
disappointment. 

Abas had, as was^ his custom, upreared the 
holy sign in the ground, and wlien he saw the 
looks of disappointment which were depicted 
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in the faces of his followers^ he came forward 
in the midst of them^ and pointing to the 
symbol of their faith^ said, — 

" Children, while we languish here in thirst, 
while disappointment meets us at the most 
trying hour, and we are fainting for the fresh 
flowing stream, let us look at yon holy sign, 
and let us in our low estate learn of what it 
would remind us. Was there ever sorrow like 
unto His sorrow ? was ever any disappointed as 
He was ? He came unto His own, and His own 
received Him not. He was hungry and the 
fig-tree yielded Him no fruit. He was thirsty 
and they gave Him vinegar to drink. He who 
was Lord of all became the servant of all, as a 
servant He was scorned, rejected, cast out, and 
had not where to lay His head. Look at that 
holy sign, children, and think to what else it 
witnesses, even to sweat like great drops of 
blood which in agony fell from Him, to the 
forsaking of all who had hitherto companied 
with Him, to the rude and mocking tortures of 
brutal men, and to that last hour of trial when 
the great enemy who encompasses us ever 
seeking to lead us astray, thought he had 
vanquished that spotless Victim, and when he 
heard the Holy One cry, ' It is finished,' with 
fiendish glee re-echoed that cry throughout his 
black domain, thinking that he had gained the 
victory, that the fight was ended. Think of 
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all this, children beloved, uid then think of 
our disappointments, say, shall we compare 
them, shall we think of them at all F oh do, 
they will flee as a shadow, and our hearts will 
he filled with praise. 

"■ Children, let patience hare her work within 
Tou, and let your holy impatience be icBtrained 
ty holy patience. While the thought and 
hope, the buraing desire for this our pilgrim* 
age to cease ever animates and fires your hearts, 
let that mind be in you which in the midst of 
all shall say, Lobd, not my time, but Thine ; 
not my will, but Tliine be done. And ere we 
rest for the night, ere we lay onradves down 
to sleep, let ub, as we are wont to do, pour out 
our hearts to Him who is our goardian and 
our guide, and let us implore His protection 
for the night; be of good courage, children, 
they that wait upon Him shall not want any 
thing that is good, ye shall not perish of thirst, 
rather would streams pour from the flinty rock, 
for hath not the great King promised that 
"When the poor and needy seek water and 
there is none, and their tongue faileth for 
thirst, I will hear them, I will not forsake 
them. I will open rivers in high places, and 
fountains in the midst of the valleys, I will 
make the wilderness a pool of water, and the 
dry land springs of water.' " 

They knelt down and prayed^ and when the 
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holy Berrice was ended laid themselves down to 
sleep. 

The moon Looked softly upon them, and the 
stars seemed like guardian Bpirits who watched 
their repose. Hide thou thy face, moon, 
and ye, ye gentle twinklers, extiugoish yonr 
light I Discontent had entered into the hearts 
of some of the little band, with discontent came 
unbelief, and with unbelief came an evil spirit, 
an emissary from the enemy. Hide thy face, 
moon, and ye stars, withdraw your shining. 

Silently one uprose from among them, then 
another, and another, some strange impulse 
seemed to awaken the discontented ones, some 
strange fatality marked them all. Was it 
strange 1 was it a wondrous thing ? they had 
opened their doors but a little, and the enemy 
crept silently in. Discontentment, discon- 
tentment, it was thou that opened the door, 
tbou couldest not patiently endure that burn- 
ing thirst, tbou forgattest that there was a sure 
helper with thee, and sure succour nigh, and 
thon wouldest not wait for that succonr, but 
thought to help thyself. 

Hide thy face, moon, and ye stars, wiUi- 
draw your shining ! 

One by one the discontented band moved 
softly from their companions who slept, lest 
their conversation should awaken them : then 
he who rose up first said, " Methinks that my 
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strange dream has been repeated to all of you^ 
for ye all arise as if ye would seek some stream 
whereat we may quench our raging thirst. 
Saw ye in vision a rushing stream flowing 
from some hidden source beneath a cavernous 
rock ? heard ye its refreshing waters rush im- 
petuously down the cliflF, and saw ye a figure 
pointing to yon valley, saying, Behold the 
way V 

Each one answered, " This was my dream /^ 

'^ What hinders then/^ continued he, " that 
we should seek this stream ? methinks we have 
wandered long enough in this sad path : behold 
yon sleeping ones, let them go on, surely the 
hope is vain, we shall faint ere the journey is 
ended ; let us return, let us seek out another 
way, and let us be free indeed/^ 

From bad to worse, thus he went on, till the 
separating band, without one look of regret, 
stole from their sleeping brethren and hasted 
away. 

thou subtle fiend, thou hast done thy 
work, and prevailed to separate the pilgrims 
who journeyed to Adonai. But cease thy 
joyous laugh, and know that ere thou shalt 
enter into the fruits of thy labour, Adonai shall 
come and reward thee as thou deservest. 

They turned into a valley, dark before them 
with impenetrable gloom, but hark, there is a 
sound as of murmuring waters in the distance ; 
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they hurry on, till all at once as if seized with 
a sadden fear, as if compunction came over 
them, they turned to cast a look behind, but, 
O horror, nought but darkness met their gaze : 
they began to repent of their hasty departure 
from their brethren, but it was too late, they 
cannot return, their way is lost in the gloom 
before them : at some distance there appears a 
quivering light, a dismal, a fearful light, but 
where is the stream, the waters for which they 
sought ? where are those sounds of refreshing 
floods f — ^they have died away, it was an illusion, 
a deception. Hark, o'er their stricken spirits 
comes the sound of mirth, a horrid sound, a 
fiendish laugh. They turn, and turn, and 
know not where to go, till at length with a 
bitter cry, with sorrowing hearts they exclaira, 
*' whither have we wandered I let us re- 
turn!" Again that fearful laugh, and the 
taunting echo of their words, "Whither," 
" return V 

Dismay has seized them, in their terror they 
fall fainting on the cold damp ground, so cold 
it causes them to shiver at its first touch, they 
see their folly, they see that they rebelled when 
they should have obeyed, that they were im- 
patient and waited not for succour as they 
should have done, the remembrance of the 
l^fpe heretofore set before them comes over 
stricken spirits, and with bitter cry they 
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ei^aim^ " We h^ve sinned, Adonai, forgive,** 
Tliat. cry kath i^eached the ears of One who is* 
evei: re^y to hear, and see, a bright star sud- 
denly appears m the vaUey, it approaches 
ni^aifer ajad nearer, till it expands into the form 
of an ajQgel spirit, it speaks to them, hark, it 
speaks. 

'^ Ye h^ve wandered from the way, ye have 
lost the hope of glory, the crown hath fadbd 
from youi: brows, because ye were discontented, 
because ye disobeyed ; look around you, behold 
all h^re is darkness, ye opened the door of 
your hearts to the enemy, yea but a small way, 
and he entered in, ye heard his words of temp« 
tation, ye knew they tempted you to disobe- 
dience, they told you that succour, such as 
came not through the appoiated means, was< 
nigh, ye heard and followed, and now ye must 
sleep for awhile till your brethren have enjoyed 
the glory, ye mu^t deep, for the enemy hath 
caught you, and hath led you here into the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death *^ 

The angelic messeng^ ceased, and as he 
sped away from them they all fell asleep. 

Let us return to the little band who had 
slept under the proJtection of, the holy sign. 
When their brethren left, them the moon did 
indeed hide her face, and the sitars withdrew 
their shining. Thick clouds came over the 
face of the sky, and upon the mountain tops 
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the rain poured dowD. It came not in the 
valley to wet the sleeping band, but through 
the channels which heretofore were dry, now 
flowed the bubbling stream, and the refreshing 
sound of the gushing waters came to them while 
they slept. Abas, as he slept, saw in vision 
the decadence of some of his band, the events 
of the night were revealed to him, and when 
he awoke in the morning he found the vision 
to be true. Nevertheless he said nought to 
his little band till the streams had quenched 
their thirst. They noticed not his look of sor- 
row, so joyful were they to see the flowing 
waters. Not till they had all drunk and looked 
round for their fellows did they perceive the 
tear in his eye, and then their hearts smote 
them. They had drunk joyously, and their 
father drank not at all. He had some heavy 
sorrow, and they had not shared it. As a 
loving child clasps its hand round its parent's 
neck, so gathered they round him with heav- 
ing hearts, with tearful eyes, and they wept 
because their father was sorrowful. What was 
the cause of his sorrow ? Where were their 
brethren ? Thus the thoughts rushed into 
their minds, and Abas divining the question 
they would not ask, spoke to them thus, — 

" Children beloved, ye would say. Why am 
I sorrowful ? Ye look around you, and think, 
Wliither have our brethren gone. bow your 
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heads^ beloved, bow your heads in reverence ; 
yea, fall on your knees in thankfulness, that 
ye have been kept from this sin. They 
thirsted as ye all have thirsted, but they were 
not content to wait. An enemy came to them 
and promised them help, allured them by the 
sounds of refreshing streams to yon dark val- 
ley, thither they have entered, and there they 
have fallen. Eut let us not forget them, let 
us weep for them, not as those who have no 
hope, for when they found their search to be 
vain sorrow and compunction came over them, 
they cried with a repentant cry, and a hea- 
venly messenger was sent to them ere they 
fell asleep. Let us be warned by them, O 
children, to think constantly on the glory to be 
revealed, to allow no thought to enter our 
hearts that can bear fruit in discontentment 
or unbelief. if they had but waited till 
morning dawned, if they had but trusted in 
Him who has not yet once failed us, then 
would they have partaken with us of these 
streams sent from Heaven, and we should still 
together have journeyed onward in peace and 
joy.^' 

With sorrowing hearts the little band heard 
of their brethren's declension, and now that 
they should see them no more they thought 
of the many acts of kindness they had received 
from one and the other during their journey. 
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Brainard especidly remembered how one^ who 
was now no longer with them, helped him on 
the way ; when the ragged stones had pierced 
his feet, he had leant upon his arm; yea, 
his companion had carried him till some kindly 
stream had crossed their path, where they 
rested for awhile, and then he had gently 
bathed the injured limb. He had tenderly 
bandaged it for tiie night, and the words 
of hope and encouragement that he spake, 
the comfort he poured into Brainard's heArt, 
even now caused it to bum within him as 
he thought on them, and yet he had turned 
aside. The strong man, as he appeared to be, 
had been attacked by the enemy, and had 
fallen into his snares. Then Brainard thought 
of his own weakness, of his many misgivings, 
how mercifully he had been dealt with, and 
yet what cause for watchfulness, what need of 
strength. As he meditated on these things he 
opened the book Christopher had given him, 
and read, ''My grace is sufficient for thee: 
for My strength is made perfect in weakness.'' 
Again the little band went on their pil- 
grimage ; with sorrowing hearts thev left the 
valley where they had lost their brethren. O 
how they seemed to have diminished, how 
many were gone, what voices hitherto comfort- 
ing, consoling, and strengthening them, were 
now silent. Thus they proceeded, a smaller 
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band than heretofore, having received a great 
blow to their faith, and yet faith shone the 
brighter for the blow. 

The sun was hot and scorching, the fiery, 
sands burnt their feet as they trod them. 
for a resting-place, for some cool shade beneath 
which to stay awhile. Look, yonder in the 
distance, there are trees, a little oasis in this 
desert land. Again hope strengthens them, 
and they hasten to the spot. O joy, joy, bright 
waters and a cooling shade. Four leafy palms 
make a canopy for their heads, and protect 
them from the scorching sun, a soft turf is a 
carpet for their weary feet, and a living foun- 
tain sheds forth its sparkling streams to wel- 
come the travellers ; and now at noon-tide heat 
they rest awhile, and as they rested gentle 
sleep came over them. When they awoke 
Abas called them together, and said, " Chil- 
dren, beneath this shade we stay till even, to- 
night we again go on our journey j and 0, 
as I think of it, of the journey beneath the 
pale jnoon^s light, something indefinable comes 
over my spirit, it seems as though our jour- 
ney was ended, as though we were in sight of 
the goal. My heart leaps within me as I look 
upon you, and I feel that the leader and the led 
ones will soon be led on by another, even He 
whom we seek. I long for the night to come 
for our journey again to begin ; but we must 

f2 
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rest yet, for to-night I sm rare will be a night 
of some wondrous happening. Let ns thffl 
prepare ourselves to go on boldly even to the 
end." 

Till eventide they rested, and then arose to 
prepare for their onward joamey. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The moon ii ap ; her pale, yet bnlliant, rsya 
light np the scene, and the little band preparea 
to leave the palm trees shade ; the foantain 
mormara in its bason, and its drops are like 
pearls as they catch the moonbeams. How 
like some sacred shrine was this lovely spot; 
the tall columns of the trees whose leafy 
branches made the vaulted roof; the company 
of pilgrims who knelt there as worshippers, and 
the holy sign, which as it reared itself above 
them, canght the rays of the moon aa they 
shone through the branches, made a temine 
fone simple, yet glorions, besutifiil, and calm. 
Abas again marshalling his little bond, led 
them onward. They looked back npcm their 
last bright resting place with feelings of Ian, 
and had it not been for the hope of a stiU mme 
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glorious home soon to be entered, not in the 
Btate of wanderers or of pilgrimage, but as 
faeirB and rulers; they would have felt regret, 
and have desired to linger in that pleasant 
place, hot they had learnt that the pilgrim 
must not rest till he gain his shrine; tbej 
knew their hopes were fixed on a sure founda- 
tion ; from bitter experience they had learnt 
that the state of progress nas the only safe 
state, that to follow as they were led, in faith 
that their Jeader guided them aright, was the 
safest guard against being led astray by their 
enemy, and that enduring hardness and dis- 
appointments, their hearts within them still 
doubting not, murmuring not, but ever filled 
with peace and joy, they must wart in patience 
for tbe fulfilment of their desires. 

Onward they went a joyous and happy band. 
They had reposed beneath the cool shade ; tbe 
eparkling stream had satisfied and refreshed 
them, and now strengthened in body and joy- 
on* in spirit they went on their way rejoicing. 

0, beautiful moon; surely thy light in- 
creases, never before saw they thee shining so 
brightly as now ; thou rivall^t the snn, seem- 
ing to he clothed in his brightness. And, 
ye stars, ye blessed twinklers of the night, 
TMily ye shine as suns, and hark, in the air 
above tbem, tbey hear the murmuring of voices, 
aoft and sweet mnrmuring, like distant mnaic 
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of the spheres wafted towards them by gentle 
breezes. 

Yes^ they see the change^ they hear the won- 
drous music j enraptured they stand to catch 
those heavenly singings^ and as they listen^ 
Abas again speaks to them ; but see him now ! 
behold^ what a change has come over him ; his 
face is shining with brightness ; he seems like 
a prophet, and his words strike upon their 
hearts as words of inspiration. 

"Children/^ he said, "we have been strangers 
and pilgrims, seeking a better country, a glo- 
rious land. Like exiled citizens of our beloved 
city we have travelled towards it as our home ; 
as the children of a mighty king we have 
passed through an enemy's country— the land 
where our elder brother, even Adonai, was 
slain, — a little band, feeble, worn, and weary, 
yet comforted and refreshed on our way by the 
knowledge of the presence with us of one who 
is our strength and our song, and who shall be 
sdon revealed as our salvation. We have gone 
on fearless of dangers because the holy angels 
have guarded us ; and He who is their Master 
and their Lord has ever been near to speak 
peace and joy. We have come through a 
desert land, a waste howling wilderness : but 
we have found refreshing streams and cool 
shades; the rocks have been our hiding place 
and defence, when the storm beat violently. 
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when the scorching sun poured dowi^ upon ud, 
we have been gladdetied by the palm trees 
shade; in the sighing of the wind through 
their branches^ wej heard ais it wei^ words of 
comfort and of bve : atid this holy sign has 
been ever with us a memento OJT undying love. 
We have journeyed^ waiting and longing to 
see the face of our Adonai, our Captain i^d our 
King. With what love have we been brought 
on our way ; with what out^pourings of love 
have we been dealt with. And see, children 
beloved, see the first gleams of the morning 
even now break upon the distant horizon ; and 
look ! look ! as uie bright beams arise, they 
reveal to us the eternal mansions, and the 
bright home of futurity rises in the distance. 
0, holy land, and beauteous city, thy children 
behold thee with gladness. 0, glorious fu- 
ture, even now Revealing, these eyes shall gaze 
upon thy beauty ; and thou, land of our in- 
heritance, shalt speedily receive us to our rest ; 
hence then all thoughts of sorrow, all thoughts 
of past weariness and trouble. Does not the 
morning dawn, the mom of our entering to 
glory ? And hark ! are there not voices as of 
angels singing to welcome us ? and with them 
a heavenly choir, a company of those who have 
gone before us, whose notes of praise swell 
louder and louder on the morning breeze. 
Look, children, the sun appeareth : see ye the 
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glorious palaces and behold ! There issues 
from its gates a procession to meet us ; it is 
Adonai and brethren who have gone before us. 
Children, behold, the glory is come.^^ 

Then they bowed themselves low before the 
rising glory ; their eyes beheld Him for whom 
they waited^ and as they gazed upon Him a 
chanse came over them : mortality faded away : 
the glorious garment of light and immortaUty 
grew on them, and with joy, joy unspeakable, 
they entered into their rest. 

:ic 9ie :|e :{: :): 

Thy journey, Brainard, is ended. As a 
picture we gaze upon it ; and it seems to tell 
us in words of gentle persuasion, " Go thou, 
and do likewise.^' 
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THE WONDER-BALL; 

^ t^lt of €\)xisstmas €be. 

HRISTMAS is coming." I had been hearing for 
the last month " Christmas is coming," as the busy 
fingers in every family evinced. " Christmas is 
coming," shouted the children, and held many a secret consnlta- 
tion together in the corner, as to what the " Christmas man*' 
should bring them. " Christmas is coming," said Papa and Mamma, 
looking at their purses with a quiet smile. "Christmas is coming," 
omened the heavy rolling snow clouds. " Christmas is coming," for 
every shop is exhibiting in its windows the most attractive 
wares, displayed to the best advantage. Every person, 
every object, seenced to give an echo to those words, till 
I could no longer doubt that Christmas really was coming. 

B 
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And come it did at length, and found me in a foreign land. I 
had never before been so sensible of the distance, that lay 
between me and my own "Sweet home" as now; when one 
great social joy, like a flame fused all hearts into one. It is on 
such occasions the wanderer feels that he is not in his own 
country, nor "amongst his own people;" but like that first 
Christmas-time, when every man was ordered to return to " his 
own family " and to " his own house," do wanderers return in 
spirit to their own homes, to set out fix)m thence, and in company 
of their loved ones, on their journey heaven-homeward. No 
Emperor issues the command, it is a "law written in our 
hearts." 

The streets were dry and clean, different from ours at that 
season, where every moment you are in danger of being " rooted 
to the spot." The threatening clouds had himg over-head but 
for a few days, as if to qualify the universal smile. Altogether 
the weather was very delightful, and added much to the pleasure 
of the busy street-patterers. On the eve before the festival, T 
went out to make some purchases in preparation for it, and to 
see the rejoicings, for it does the heart good to " rejoice with 
those that do rejoice," as well as " to weep with those that weep." 
Indeed, I have often thought that we stand more in need of sym- 
pathy in joy than in sorrow. Joy often isolates ; whereas sorrow 
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always unites. The sight of a joyous face can make one sadi 
but who ever heard of the sight of a sad face causing a hwruui 
^>^g joy ? Sorrow is what we have most in common with each 
other, whilst the joys are mostly those with which a '^ stranger 
intermeddleth not** "lis true, the '^ heart knoweth its own bit- 
terness/' but it can read that same " bitterness" in the &oes of a 
hundred passers-by, each an echo of its own hidden pain, which 
diffuses and dissipates itself in the multitude of silent sympathy. 
Sympathy in joy is what we rarely get, but what the heart not 
the less longs for, as an overfull river in the time of rain, spreads 
itself beyond its banks, seeking to '< draw all things imto it," 
longing to lavish its love; while in the drought, the sorrow- time, 
it recedes iar within its boundary, and shrinks from view. 

Wrapping my " auld cloak about me," I repaired to the mar- 
ket-place, as the centre-point of all the gaieties, which I found 
crowded with people bearing happy faces. It might be about 
eight o'clock in the evening, but I could see well enough the busy 
joy, and delighted expectation, and every merry Christmas feel- 
ing, written on the countenances of those passing me as they 
neared a shop window, which would cast its glare half-way into 
the street, and make them look round and smile and smile again, 
then laugh outright and say, " Here behold, Christmas come I" 
Eound many a window, its shows flooded with light, you would 
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see a group of litde mortalsy like moths romid a candlei standing 
gazing with anxious desire but slender purses. And truly they 
never came off without sharing, in some d^ree, the &te of that 
most hunum insect j which only learns by a sad experience what it 
never lives to make use of, that a flame bums — in having the 
wings of their purses or fancy injured. Light, light everywhere, 
aye, verily, old darkness must hide his head for once! 

Imagine now th6 market-place, a quadrangle with the fourtili 
side running off into a broad street, and this, with the three 
other entrances, lined on either side with brilliantly illumined 
shops. The market-place itself, is, however, the point towards 
which the crowds stream: there, in the centre stands an old 
church with its tall spire, and round about on every side booths 
nestle under its shadow. Before each booth hangs a string of 
coloured lamps, being both useful and ornamental to the little 
bazaars. In some, I saw raiments of gingerbread men riding 
on a cord, while in others they were less fortunate, and hung by 
their heads. Toys of every description covered the stalls, whole 
worlds in miniature, with inhabitants to boot, jumbled in chaotic 
confusion. Here were baskets of walnuts ready to be gilt for the 
Christmas-tree, there hampers of apples that did not fear to show 
their rosy cheeks at the risk of being eaten up. Indeed they 
wished for nothing more earnestly. They reckoned it fiir better 
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to be laid tinder the burning Christmas- tree, and to be demolished 
with the Htmig-Kuchm* (gingerbread) by smiling children, than 
left to wither in some store-room. But what I liked best to see, 
were the small clumps of fir-trees, dotted here and there over the 
market-place exposed for sale, torches and lamps glimmering 
through the branches at every interval. I cannot say how beau- 
tiful it looked ; I thought they would be like good genii, blessing 
every house into which they were taken. Amid a glow of light 
the old year was expiring, as in a ruddy sunset which foretells a 
Mr to-morrow. s What added still more to the charm of the scene, 
was the presence of the moon; she shone direct above the heads of 
the people and over the spire. She had shone on the plains 
where the shepherds watched their flocks on that first Christmas 
Eve; and with the same calm holy face she now looked down 
upon the people, gently reminding them not to be too much 
engrossed with the pleasures of this life, but to spare a thought 
for Heaven that sent them all their happiness, as well as the 
power to enjoy. I looked at her soft silver sheen, and then at 
the yellow flicker of the lamps, and considered mentally how 
diflerent all things would appear in the light of Heaven ; how 
different the good in us, how diflerent the evil. And so under 

* The German honey-cakes, are baked in every fanciful form; that o 
a fish being a favourite one. 
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the protection of the chtirdb, and smiled npozi bj HesvBD, the 
crowds passed to and fro with light and joyous heazti. 

I tamed aside to go into a confedaoner's shop, a sight realty 
worth seeing at this Christmas-time. Light, light, nodiing but 
light again. That seemed the beautiful symbolic spirit of the feast. 
On entering the saloon where the Christmas exhibition of 
confectioned curiosities was held, I was quite dazzled, and could 
not very well be sure if I had not got into a fairy palace, where 
everything that crossed the magic circle became at that instant 
transformed into sugar. Here I saw eminent men standing on 
the pedestal of their ovm good deeds, charmed into sweetness, as 
well also elegant ladies in the act of threading the ** mazy dance.** 
I thought it well however that they who so often had charmed, 
should for once he charmed. Little pet dogs reposing on 
crimson cushions were warranted neither to snarl nor bark; on 
the contrary, I saw some children snapping at them. Cigars 
that had just been lit can bum no longer, for they find them- 
selves of a sudden converted into chocolate. Hams that 
expected to be eaten along with tlie roast fowl at their side, are 
suddenly bewitched, dish and all. The sausage that hoped to 
figure at a Christmas dinner, is discovered to be stuffed with 
sweets, and is left to pine in its enchantment. Books, even 
could not save themselves, and instead of food fi>r the mind, they 
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beccNooe food for the body. I remained in this dai^eix)U0 
atmosphere so Icoiger than sufficient to make a few purchase&i 
and hastened again into the street. The lively busy scene thei^ 
was not abated, although it was getting late. Being unwilling to 
press again through the crowdp I took a quieter way home, and 
passed by the last stall which stood at some little distance from 
the others and in shadow. There was no covering over it, no 
string of coloured lamps to make it gay and inviting; one 
solitary oil lamp burned dimly on the bench ; one large man, a 
£sh, and a couple of small horses, all of gingerbread, were the 
whole that were exposed for sale. Watching these, sat two 
young girls, very close together to keep each other warm, their 
frocks drawn over their heads and wrapped about their arms. 
They were talking earnestly together in a sort of loud whisper. 
I felt insensibly attracted by this scene so different from the one 
I had just lefty and could not move from the spot, but stood 
trying to catch the words of a conversation which so deeply 
engrossed them. That they were not sisters I soon learned from 
what passed between them. Maggie, the friend, was telling 
Annie, the owner of the stall, of all her hopes for the morrow. 
Of how she thought her mother had gone to buy a little tree £:>r 
them that very night; indeed she felt almost quite sure of it 
although her mother had put on an expression of face, as if she 
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Amid her broken accents and sobs, I could make out this much; 
that she should have no Christmas-tree unless all her goods 
were sold, and perhaps not even then : it was late and she had 
lost all hopes of anj one coming now to buy. Her father had 
been for some time working at a distant village. On going 
away he had promised to return for Christmas Eve if possible, 
and since then the happiness of seeing him at that time had 
formed the only talk between her younger sister and herself at 
night when they were in bed. But last evening when her sister 
was asleep and she still lay awake, a neighbour had come in to 
visit her mother, to whom she had heard her tell that her father 
would not be able to come home, nor could he spare any money 
for a Christmas-tree, but she did not mean to tell her children of 
tibe disappointment till the last moment, for why cause them 
useless sorrow ? '' And," continued the sobbing Annie, " I am 
not so vexed at not getting the tree, as that I shall not have the 
pleasure of giving father a new pair of warm worsted 
stockings which I have been knitting in secret for him. They 
are about finished, but I cannot complete them for I have no 
more money, and as my things here are not aU sold, I shall not ge 
the Groschen mother promised me. Just think, dear Maggie, how 
nice it would be if father were coming, and I had money enough 
to finish his stockings I How busily woidd I have worked all 
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to-mnrow to hare them ready by tlie evoiii^ laid out on the 
table, aad I would have lighted tlie little taper which I hare had 
lying by for a long, long tiine, for this ooeaskm. Mother knows 
nothing of all this, for I bon^t the worsted and taper with 
money I had earned by going errands and assisting our neigh- 
bours." 

Maggie's tears flowed &8t with her friend's, for what could she 
say to calm her sad disappointment ? I was much a£^ted with 
this simple recital of ruined hopes. I longed .to dry those tears. 
I knew if they were left to dry up of themselves, such a cold 
shirer would pass through the heart &om whence they came, 
that many seeds of promise there sown would die ere they 
struck root, and nought but rank weeds of bitterness fill their 
place. '' Yes," said I to myself, '^ I too must light a taper in this 
Christmas-time, a taper of joy in that little girl's heart that shall 
shed some of its light on me." As a first step to my plans, 
I went up quite dose to Annie and asked her the price of her 
goods. 

She looked at me with a kind of faint wonder, and answered, 
•* One Oroschen.''* 

^* I will buy them all," said I, and laid the money down. It 
was a bright new piece. 

* Tluwe half-pence. 
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The tmexpected good fortune seemed to overpower the child 
for a minute, for she merelj gazed at the monej without 
Tenturii^ to touch it. Her more lively companion, however, 
soon recalled her to herself bj that most expressive action called 
a *' nudge,** s^jing, at the same time quietlj, as if she, too, half 
feared it was an illusion, ** Take it up, Annie, it will buy the 
worsted to finish your Other's stockings/' 

I would fain have added these words, but restrained myself, 
lest I should betray I had been eaves-dropping. 

This reminder of her heart's desire by Maggie instantly roused 
little Annie, and, dropping a courtsey, she took up the Groachmif 
and prepared to depart. Her friend had already said " Good night,** 
«nd was off to liye over beforehand her to-morrow in sweet dreams. 
It being too late to do anything more to the furtherance of my in- 
tention that night, I merely enquired from Annie where she re- 
sided, and, taking up my purchases, determined already what I 
should do with them. I wished her a ^^guUNacht, schlafwohlf^* 
and lefb the place, which I had no sooner done, than her mother 
came to assist Annie to carry home stools, bench, and lamp. 

I wandered thoughtftdly homewards, my mind very much filled 
with the recent circumstance. I knew not how it was, but I looked 



* Good night, sle^ well 
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with oHher eyes now on ihe gay scenes tiuoi^ nlddi I ivalked. 
A shade of melancholy seoned to lest on ihem, periuqps ooty in 
GODBeqpence of the lateness of thehoory and the streets being less 
crowded; bat I fetk as if ^be cause lay in mysd^ 

On reaching home, my temporary one at least, I found all the 
members of the household already assembled, idatii]^ gaily to 
each other the events of the evening. My sober &ce immediately 
attracting attention, I was summoned to give an account of my 
proceedings, which I shortly did, producnng at the same time my 
last purchases, the handsome proportions of the man eUciting 
roars of laughter. There were, however, too many sqmrate in- 
terests at that moment, to admit of one all-absorbing one, and the 
tide of attention soon turned from me into a thousand difierent 
little channels. Pockets being emptied, packets of all sizes and 
shapes untied, profound secrets r^arding their ccmtents making 
an tmtimely escape, bringing to light much innocent pretence of 
ignorance in the one party, and charming belief in the other; 
weariness b^an to show itself at last in suppressed yawns and 
dragging conversation, so I betook myself xumoticed to the retire- 
ment of my own room. 

Next morning, I proceeded to put my own unassuming Christ* 
mas plans into execution, which were, that my little friend of last 
along with her sister, should have a Tree for themselves, 
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with manj lights. Underneath it were to be laid the handsome 
gingerbread man, together with his companions, the fish and the 
horse; nuts and apples, according to rule; some necessary articles 
of dress for both, and for Annie in particular a WunderJmaul (a 
wonder-ball). I shall anticipate your question by instantly ex- 
plaining what that is. 

I dare say every one who may happen to take up this little tale 
knows very well that German women of all ranks are extremely 
fond of knitting, if one may judge by such work being scarcely 
erer out of their hands. Indeed, it would seem almost as neces- 
sary to them as cigars are to the men. They never go into com- 
X>any (except it be to a ball or a musical party) without their 
'^ Strickzeug^'' (knitting materials) in their hand. The yoiug ladies 
of the present day, I regret to say, are beginning to make inno- 
vations into the good old customs, and take embroidery instead as 
their employment. This innovation is, however, but partial, and 
the knitting needles still continue to hold a very prominent place. 
Indeed it is most necessary it should do so, seeing they have to 
work all their own stockings, not to speak of those for husband, 
brothers and children. Nor are they content with the moderate 
number we find sufficient for our use. I have heard, but I do not 
mean to give it as a fact, that yoimg ladies must have knitted 
themselves ninety pairs before they marry. This, you will perhaps 
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with Other eyes now on the gay scenes through which I walked. 
A shade of melancholy seemed to rest on them, perhaps only in 
consequence of the lateness of the hour, and the streets being less 
crowded; but I felt as if the cause lay in myself. 

On reaching home, my temporary one at least, I found all the 
members of the household already assembled, relating gaily to 
each other the events of the evening. My sober face immediately 
attracting attention, I was summoned to give an account of my 
proceedings, which I shortly did, producing at the same time my 
last purchases, the handsome proportions of the maii eliciting 
roars of laughter. There were, however, too many separate in- 
terests at that moment, to admit of one all-absorbing one, and the 
tide of attention soon turned from me into a thousand different 
little channels. Pockets being emptied, packets of all sizes and 
shapes untied, profound secrets regarding their contents making 
an untimely escape, bringing to light much innocent pretence of 
ignorance in the one party, and charming belief in the other; 
weariness began to show itself at last in suppressed yawns and 
dragging conversation, so I betook myself imnoticed to the retire- 
ment of my own room. 

Next morning, I proceeded to put my own unassuming Christ* 
mas plans into execution, which were, that my little friend of last 
night, along with her sister, should have a Tree for themselves. 
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with many lights. Underneath it were to be laid the handsome 
gingerbread man, together with his companions, the fish and the 
horse; nuts and apples, according to rule; some necessary articles 
of dress for both, and for Annie in particular a WunderJmaul (a 
wonder-ball). I shall anticipate your question by instantly ex- 
plaining what that is. 

I dare say every one who may happen to take up this little tale 
knows very well that Grerman women of all ranks are extremely 
fond of knitting, if one may judge by such work being scarcely 
ever out of their hands. Indeed, it would seem almost as neces- 
sary to them as cigars are to the men. They never go into com- 
'pany (except it be to a ball or a musical party) without their 
" Strickzetig^^ (knitting materials) in their hand. The yoimg ladies 
of the present day, I regret to say, are beginning to make inno- 
vations into the good old customs, and take embroidery instead as 
their employment. This innovation is, however, but partial, and 
the knitting needles still continue to hold a very prominent place. 
Indeed it is most necessary it should do so, seeing they have to 
work all their own stockings, not to speak of those for husband, 
brothers and children. Nor are they content with the moderate 
number we find sufficient for our use. I have heard, but I do not 
mean to give it as a fact, that yoimg ladies must have knitted 
themselves ninety pairs before they marry. This, you will perhaps 
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imagine, accomits far the extraardinary diligence. Tou maj, bn 
/ do not think so. Let that be as it maj, I know jonng ladie 
the happj possessors of eighty jMurs! If I am addressing a persoi 
of any imagination Y^mlbswer^ he or she can veiy irell conceiT 
what an affection mnst sdbdst on the part ci the knitter to th< 
thing knitted. As a proof of this, I must tell you of a youxiq 
Grerman lady, who at the prospect of returning to her nativ* 
country after an absence of some years, exclaimed with rapture 
" And I shall see all my dear stockings again! " She had, o 
course, not burdened herself with all her supjdy of eighty a 
ninety pairs on leaving home. 

N'ow, if so many pairs are to be made, the ladies must begii 
very early, not only that their task may be finished in due time 
but likewise that they may attain that d^ree of facility whicl 
allows of their accomplishing it at all. Knitting needles are 
therefor^, put into children's hands while yet quite young, anc 
yarious inducements are held out to encourage them to diligence 
Some people have been so malevolent as to say, that young* girh 
are taught to look forward through the long vista of meshes and 
needles to the husband, as an incentive. If so it may be, manj 
after having worked their way to him, find him sadly deficient is 
aU those charms which the distance alone had lent him. In ill- 
natore only, however, are such remarks made; the truth is, the 
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oihildreii in €rennaiij bang no more bom knitten than oar own, 
the plan of hoUii^ out some leward is Tcrj natoimll j resorted to 
as a means of enoomaging them to become indostrions women; 
and it being too ezpensire, or otherwise oat of their power to hnj 
that article of clothing; so the wimder-ball is a very general and 
ing^oos incitement The little knitter is presented, at Christ- 
mas, or on any other festive occasion, with a large ball of worsted, 
within which are caocealed many small gifts; as a piece of money 
in the very heart of it; besides which at certain intervals a silver 
thimble, and again some much w^ed-for Nip^Figwr (verj dimi^ 
nntive figure in china ware, etc), a small needlepase, or any other 
tiny thing, in short, that the child may have particularly expressed 
a desire to have. Bon-bons are also wound up in such balls. It 
is designed that the young person's own industry should unravel 
those hidden treasures, of which, as a matter of course, she has 
no idea; and so curiosity comes as an additional stimulus to make 
her little fingers trip along the knitting needles with fairy speed, 
whilst wondering in their mind what shaU come first, and what 
next, and next, and, above all, what shall form the centre. Each 
of the little surprises, being as a nice milestone, where the weary 
traveller can rest, and reckon how far she has gone, and how far 
she has yet to go. One can easily understand what a spur to di- 
ligence this rousing of natural curiosity must be ; but I will not 
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imagine, accounts for the extraordinary diligence. Y€u majj but 
/ do not think so. Let that be as it maj, I know jonng ladiea 
the happy possessors of eighty pairs 1 If I am addressing a persoir 
of any imagination whateyer, he or she can very well conceiTa 
what an affection must subsist on the part of the knitter to the 
thing knitted. As a proof of this, I must tell you of a youxi^ 
Grerman lady, who at the prospect of returning to her native 
country after an absence of some years, exclaimed with rapture: 
'' And I shall see all my dear stockings again! " She had, of 
course, not burdened herself with all her supfdy of eighty or 
ninety pairs on leaving home. 

f^ow, if so many pairs are to be made, the ladies must begin 
very early, not only that their task may be finished in due time, 
but likewise that they may attain that d^ree of fiicility which 
allows of their accomplishing it at all. Knitting needles are, 
therefor^, put into children's hands while yet quite young, and 
various inducements are held out to encourage them to diligence. 
Some people have been so malevolent as to say, that youngs girls 
are taught to look forward through the long vista of meshes and 
needles to the husband, as an incentive. If so it may be, many 
after having worked their way to him, find him sadly deficient in 
1^11 those charms which the distance alone had lent him. In ill- 
nature only, however, are such remarks made; the truth is, the 
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cihildreii in Germanj being no more bom knitters than our own, 
the plan of holding out some reward is very naturally resorted to 
M a means of encouraging them to become industrious women ; 
and it being too expensive, or otherwise out of their power to buy 
that article of clothing; so the wonder-ball is a very general and 
ingenious incitement The little knitter is presented, at Christ- 
mas, or on any other festive occasion, with a large ball of worsted, 
within which are concealed many small gifts ; as a piece of money 
in the very heart of it; besides which at certain intervals a silver 
thimble, and again some much wished-for Nip-Fiffwr (very dimi^ 
nntive figure in china ware, etc.), a small needlepase, or any other 
tiny thing, in short, that the child may have particularly expressed 
a desire to have. Bon-bons are also wound up in such balls. It 
is designed that the young person^s own industry should unravel 
those hidden treasures, of which, as a matter of course, she has 
no idea ; and so curiosity comes as an additional stimulus to make 
her little fingers trip along the knitting needles with fairy speed, 
whilst wondering in their mind what shall come first, and what 
next, and next, and, above all, what shall form the centre. Each 
of t^e little surprises, being as a nice milestone, where the weary 
traveller can rest, and reckon how far she has gone, and how far 
fibe has yet to go. One can easily understand what a spur to di- 
ligence this rousing of natural curiosity must be; but I will not 
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tOHSiorrow to have them ready by the evening laid out on the 
table, and I would have lighted the little taper which I have had 
lying by for a long, long time, for this oocasion. Mother knows 
nothing of all this^ for I bou^t the worsted and taper with 
money I had earned by going errands and assisting our neigh- 
bours.*' 

Maggie's tears flowed fiist with her Mend's, for what could she 
say to calm her sad disappointment ? I was much affected with 
this simple recital of ruined hopes. I longed .to dry those tears. 
I knew if they were left to dry up of themselves, such a cold 
shiver would pass through the heart &om whence they came, 
that many seeds of promise there sown would die ere they 
struck root, and nought but rank weeds of bitterness fill their 
place. ** Yes," said I to myself, '' 1 too must light a taper in this 
Christmas-time, a taper of joy in that little girl's heart that shall 
shed some of its light on me." As a first step to my plans, 
I went up quite close to Annie and asked her the price of her 
goods. 

She looked at me with a kind of faint wonder, and answered, 
•* One Oroachen,''* 

^' I will buy them all," said I, and laid the money down. It 
was a bright new piece. 

* Three half-pence. 
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The unexpected good fortune seemed to overpower the child 
for a minute, for she merelj gared at the monej without 
venturing to touch it. Her more lively companies, however, 
soon recalled her to herself by that most expressive action called 
a *' nudge,** saying, at the same time quietly, as if she, too, half 
feared it was an illusion, '' Take it up, Annie, it will buy the 
worsted to finish jrour &liher*s stockings." 

I would fidn have added these words, but restrained myself, 
lest I should betray I had been eaves-dropping. 

This reminder of her heart's desire by Maggie instantly roused 
little Annie, and, dropping a courtsey, she took up the Oroachen, 
and prepared to depart. Her friend had already said ^ Good night,** 
and was off to live over beforehand her to-morrow in sweet dreams. 
It being too late to do anything more to the furtherance of my in- 
tuition that night, I merely enquired from Annie where she re- 
sided, and, taking up my purchases, determined already what I 
should do with them. I wished her a ^^guieNachU acktaft/oohl^^'^ 
and left the place, which I had no sooner done, than her mother 
came to assist Annie to carry home stools, bench, and lamp. 

I wandered thoughtfully homewards, my mind very much filled 
with the recent circumstance. I knew not how it was, but I looked 



* Good night, sleep well 
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with Other eyes now on the gay sceties through which I walked. 
A shade of melancholy seemed to rest on them, perhaps only in 
consequence of the lateness of the hour, and the streets being less 
crowded; but I felt as if the cause lay in myself. 

On reaching home, my temporary one at least, I found all the 
members of the household already assembled, relating gaily to 
each other the events of the evening. My sober &ice immediately 
attracting attention, I was summoned to give an account of my 
proceedings, which I shortly did, producing at the same time my 
last purchases, the handsome proportions of the man eliciting 
roars of laughter. There were, however, too many separate in- 
terests at that moment, to admit of one all-absorbing one, and the 
tide of attention soon turned from me into a thousand different 
little channels. Pockets being emptied, packets of all sizes and 
shapes imtied, profoimd secrets regarding their contents making 
an imtimely escape, bringing to light much innocent pretence of 
ignorance in the one party, and charming belief in the other; 
weariness began to show itself at last in suppressed yawns and 
dragging conversation, so I betook myself unnoticed to the retire- 
ment of my own room. 

Next morning, I proceeded to put my own unassiuning Christ- 
mas plans into execution, which were, that my little fnehd of last 
night, along with her sister, should have a Tree for themselves, 
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with loanj lights. Underneath it were to be laid the handsome 
gingerbread num, together with his companions, the fish and the 
horse; nuts and apples, according to role; some necessary articles 
of dress for both, and for Annie in particular a Wunderhnaul (a 
wonder-ball). I shall anticipate your question by instantly ex- 
plaining what that is. 

I dare say every one who may happen to take up this little tale 
knows very well that Grerman women of all ranks are extremely 
fond of knitting, if one may judge by such work being scarcely 
ever out of their hands. Indeed, it would seem almost as neces- 
saiy to them as cigars are to the men. They nevex go into com- 
pany (except it be to a ball or a musical party) without their 
'' Strickzeug" (knitting materials) in their hand. The young ladies 
of the present day, I regret to say, are beginning to make inno- 
vations into the good old customs, and take embroidery instead as 
their employment. This innovation is, however, but partial, and 
the knitting needles still continue to hold a very prominent place. 
Indeed it is most necessary it should do so, seeing they have to 
work all their own stockings, not to speak of those for husband, 
brothers and children. Nor are they content with the moderate 
number we find sufficient for our use. I have heard, but I do not 
mean to give it as a fact, that young ladies must have knitted 
themselves ninety pairs before they marry. This, you will perhaps 
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••*"» ifc'^t^J. «. i,v*i iic^wjj>£ ihTAii^i. *hr Jon^Tiiaa of med^s and 
.K^v.itA *. aJv ii*iOtau%i, it> 4u iivtniYt^'ni;^ If iiT it SUIT be, many 
. .\. V. :.^ r^K.ii^v ii*^ T..»,> 1/ hiiii. :m)£ limt: jauOr oe&ient in 
^^\ .«Vk. ^,> fl..i.vU jiv, «I^tiMlv^ .toOinr )iii£ J0IA ikxuu In ill- 
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mas, or on anj odier fesdre oocasian, vith a kige bdJl of irorsted^ 
wilhin which are eonoealed maiiT sdhJI gifts; as a piece of monej 
in the very heart of it; beaideB irhich at oertaim interrab m sihrar 
thimble, and again some much wiahed-fer 31g»- J%«r (tcij dirnh^ 
nntive figure in china ware, etc), a small needlecase, or anj other 
tiny thing, in short, that the child maj hare particnkrl j exp rcaaed 
a desire to have. Bon-bons are also woond up in such balls. It 
is designed that the yoong person's own industry should unravel 
those hidden treasures, of which, as a matter of course, she has 
no idea; and so curiosity comes as an additional stimulus to make 
her little fingers trip along the knitting needles with fUiry speed, 
whilst wondering in their mind what shall come first, and what 
next, and next, and, above all, what shall form the centre. Each 
of the little surprises, being as a nice milestone, where the weary 
traveller can rest, and reckon how far she has gono^ and how flir 
die has yet to go. One can easily understand what a wpur to dU 
llgenee this rousing of natural curiosity must >>c; but I will not 
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imagine, accounts for the extraordinary diligence. Y€u maj, but 
/ do not think so. Let that be as it may, I know young ladies 
the happy possessors of eighty paursl If I am addressing a persoir 
of any imagination whatever, he or she can Tery well conceiTB 
what an affection must subsist on the part 61 the knitter to the 
thing knitted. As a proof of this, I must tell you of a youxi^ 
German lady, who at the prospect of returning to her native 
country after an absence of some years, exclaimed with rapture: 
'* And I shall see all my dear stockings again! " She had, of 
course, not burdened herself with all her supply of eighty or 
ninety pairs on leaving home. 

N'ow, if so many pairs are to be made, the ladies must begia 
very early, not only that their task may be finished in due time, 
but likewise that they may attain that d^ree of fiicility which 
allows of their accomplishing it at all. Knitting needles are, 
therefor^, put into children's hands while yet quite young, and 
various inducements are held out to encourage them to diligence. 
Some people have been so malevolent as to say, that young* girls 
are taught to look forward through the long vista of meshes and 
needles to the husband, as an incentive. If so it may be, many 
after having worked their way to him, find him sadly deficient in 
aU those charms which the distance alone had lent him. In ill- 
nature only, however, are such remarks made; the truth is> the 
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cihildren in Grermanj being no more bom knitters than our own, 
the plan of holding out some reward is very naturallj resorted to 
M a means of encouraging them to become industrious women ; 
and it being too expensive, or otherwise out of their power to buy 
that article of clothing; so the wonder-ball is a very general and 
ingenious incitement. The little knitter is presented, at Christ* 
mas, or on any other festive occasion, with a large ball of worsted, 
within which are ccmcealed many small gifts; as a piece of money 
in the very heart of it; besides which at certain intervals a silver 
thimble, and again some much wished-for Ntp-Fifftar (very dimi- 
nutive figure in china ware, etc), a small needlepase, or any other 
tiny thing, in short, that the child may have particularly expressed 
a desire to have. Bon-bons are also wound up in such balls. It 
is designed that the young person^s own industry should unravel 
those hidden treasures, of which, as a matter of course, she has 
no idea ; and so curiosity comes as an additional stimulus to make 
her little fingers trip along the knitting needles with fairy speed, 
whilst wondering in their mind what shall come first, and what 
next, and next, and, above all, what shall form the centre. Each 
<ii t^e little surprises, being as a nice milestone, where the weary 
traveller can rest, and reckon how far she has gone, and how far 
die has yet to go. One can easily understand what a spur to di- 
ligence this rousing of natural curiosity must be; but I will not 
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conceal froxL tou the nd &et, tint aairr childnn hnt Bot p 

tienci* t( • iroit tiL tbdr peraevenmee ^uS fazxog 'dieiii to die joa 

nev> end — they wiiid off* the wanted Mt ODoe, iinidi^ aoodu 

hal«. wjiicL DC' loDger can be called a ITawfiii I ■ni7 And it m 

f. TriifHtprJtiu7i/'' that I intended now firing to my fiknd Amm 

iKitL ;. hrixrh: sijver pieo^ called a Thtder, to oompoK lSbe centi 

o: it*. 

] tiTST wen: t^; Annie's dweliizig, fimnd it a tbtj poor one in 

df^H.. Km] discoveml the mother wss lockil^ akaie, Annie harinj 

p-ont . A."- i $uppo9ed. with her aister to bny ihe wanted with he: 

fyTnfirhfh . I made known mr wishes to Ihe watSber^ left die meani 

VI u. hrr u- cn,^hii her to carrr am mx phas, and told her when 

sh< ^%-ft> n csil. i\y: the wander-hall when it shonld be lead^. ] 

T^^^rrn. xot;. ^, hiciijdn^ asniT ChristnuK^parcian. Idiresayitis 

^^l^'^ .•».. t«si;>,-kTi^\ of mu hui I mxBt SBT I like a heait^^ ^ God 

Nt4»^ >,Mi" ^vhor. I kni^w i: e-omes from anoere Bps, I like it, 

Hi\, *vOk'>\ n. n. i.h*^Tx>uvr ii docs me food. 

, >rKH^ »^,^\^ U^- Anntc fc^JI hriT own Starr, She will do it much 

- \X K'-i '^ ^v?.^;-. ii»A; 5s ir,^^ 5as!Kr. aaic I broo^ght the wonted 
^\a^ ), r.-^Ni. tu^^cV 3a,x^l::^ with, I i^icii^t mother looked 
,>»,i .W.V. ,>^v>i, l^ji^ic xik«i erfir K- !». and I guessed it was 
vis i^ ^vi:v »:^i^ w:fc? ccati:^ borne that night to 
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surprise lis; so I sat all daj in a neighbour's houise, sometimes 
rocking her baby and knitting all the while as fast as my fingers 
could move. Mother had sent me out of our own house, for she 
said she was going to clean it and I should be in her wayl She 
had never in all her life said such a thing to me before, but had 
always called me a comfort, so I felt rather vexed, but thought 
still the more that father was coming home. Well, it was getting 
quite dark in the neighbour's house, and I was just casting off the 
toe of the last stocking, when Lott^ came to say mother wanted me. 
I waited a minute to take off the finishing stitches and then went 
with sister, who could not tell me a bit of what mother had been 
doing, for she too had been sent away. When we got to the 
house, I saw a brighter light than our oil lamp gives, shining 
through the opening in the window-shutter, so I asked Lott^ if 
any of the neighbours were in our room. She said she did not 
know, for mother would not let her in at all, but had sent her 
off again immediately to fetch me. I had not told Lott^ that I 
suspected father was coming; for I thought, if he really did not 
come she would be very much disappointed and cry perhaps. I 
should have been sorry to see her vexed and crying on a Christ- 
mas-day. Mother met us at the door, and had such a bright 
face that I was quite sure I had guessed right, and I sprang for- 
ward and cried out * Oh, fether is here, his stockings are ready 

c 
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conceal from you the sad fact, that many children have not pa- 
tience to wait till their perseverance shall bring ihem to the jour* 
ney's end — they wind off the worsted at once, forming anotihei 
ball, which no longer can be called a Wunderhnaul. And it wai 
a Wunderknaul that I intended now giving to my friend Annie 
with a bright silver piece, called a Thaler, to compose the centra 
of it. 

I first went to Annie's dwelling, found it a very poor one in- 
deed, and discovered the mother was luckily alone, Annie having 
gone, as I supposed, with her sister to buy the worsted with he] 
Oroschen. I made known my wishes to the mother, left the meam 
with her to enable her to carry out my plans, and told her wher< 
she was to call for the wonder-ball when it should be ready. ] 
retired with a blessing as my Christmas portion. I dare say it h 
very old fashioned of me, but I must say I like a hearty " Gkx: 
bless youl" when I know it comes from sincere lips, I like it 
and believe in it, therefore it does me good. 

I shall now let Annie tell her own story. She will do it mucl 
better than I can. 

"When Lotte, that's my sister, and I brought the worstec 
home to finish father's stockings with, I thought mother looked 
happier and spoke kinder than ever to us, and I guessed it wai 
because she had heard father was coming home that night U 
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surprise us; so I sst all daj in a m a ghlmm^s lioiisey ■«■**«*'"*** 
Tockiiig ber htitj sod l™triiig all die wluk as fiat as mj fillers 
ooiiid moye. Modier bad sent me out of our own lioase, for aiie 
said she was going to dean it and I sbould be in ber wajl Sbe 
bad neyer in all ber life said sodi a tbing to me before, but bad 
always called me a comfort, so I felt ratber yexed, but tbongbt 
still the more that feftber was coming home. Wdl, it was getting 
qoite dark in the n^^bom^s bouse, and I was jnst casting off the 
toe of the last stocking, when Lott^ came to saj mother wanted me. 
I waited a minnte to take off the finishing stitches and then went 
with sister, who conid not tell me a bit of what mother had been 
doing, for she too had been sent awaj. Wben we got to the 
bouse, I saw a brighter light than our oil lamp gives, shining 
through the opening in the window-shutter, so I asked Lott^ if 
any of the neighbours were in our room. She said she did not 
know, for mother would not let her in at all, but had sent her 
off again immediately to fetch me. I had not told Lott^ that I 
suspected father was coming; for I thought, if he really did not 
come she would be very much disappointed and cry perhaps. I 
should have been sorry to see her vexed and crying on a Christ- 
mas-day. Mother met us at the door, and had such a bright 
face that I was quite sure I had guessed right, and I sprang for- 
ward and cried out ' Oh, &ther is here, his stockings are ready 
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for him.* 'No/ she said, whaking ber bead, 'bat oone iaand kj 
them on the table.* I bad no time to wonder at dwae woida, Ibr 
mother opened the door of our room while the waa apaalring,aiid 
Oh, I shall nerer foiget mj surprise at die ^glit of Ae beantifiil 
tree with lights, and all the presents imder it on the table. I 
remember! did not speak for a long time, and I fi^ the big hot 
tears fill my eyes slowly, and then roll down my che^s. The 
light grew quite dim and looked like the moan on a misty night. 
Lott6 was yery happy and jumped about and diqiped her bands, 
and asked a hundred questions about the presents. Who they were 
allfrom? If she was to hare any of them? If the little shoes were 
for her ? If she should get the bonnet with the blue ribbon to 
wear? and who was to bare the warm shawl? and what that 
big ball of worsted was for ? and how many pairs of stockings I 
could work out of it ? Her tongue never lay, and she did not 
mind at all that nobody ever answered her questions. After I 
wiped my tears away, I b^an to be happy also, and wtmder 
where all the things came from. I knew that neither father nor 
mother could buy them with their own money, so I thought 
somehow it must be the kind stranger who had spoken to me the 
night before, and had bought my things, must haye prepared 
this pleasure for us, as there sure enough, I saw the horses and 
fish and man lying beside the warm shawl I I was surprised 
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Lott^ had not discovered them, but she was too busy cracking 
nuts with the neighbour's children who had by this time come in 
to see what the bright light meant. Mother then told me all 
about your being here this mormng, and I fiincied you must be 
the angel who is sometimes put at the top of the Christmas tree. 
When I said my prayers at night, I asked God with all my heart 
to bless you, for mother said that was the best way to thank you. 

"Lott^ and I gave mother the gingerbread man, for that was 
the biggest; and we made her promise she would eat it all her- 
self; and she promised she would wear my warm shawl when she 
went to church next morning. None of the children round about 
had got such a beautiful tree as ours, and many of them stayed 
to dance with us in a ring round it and received some of the 
pretty presents. But I felt sorry in my heart that father was 
not with us ; he can make such fun. 

" Of all my gifts I liked the wonder-ball best, for then I thought 
I would knit so many pairs of stockings out of it, sell them, 
make a great deal of money and never again any of us would be 
himgry or go so ragged. 

"I thought this aloud when I was lying in bed with my needles 
and wonder-ball laid on my pillow, ready to begin my work early 
next morning, if I should happen to awake — and I was in a 
hurry to begin, to know all that was in the ball. I fell asleep 
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thinking what would be in the heart of it. I must have dreamt 
all the rest but I don't know for certain, as everything appeared 
so plain and distinct to me. I saw the tree burning. The tapers 
were not made fast on the branches, but beautiful little fairies 
held them in their hands, jumping about from one green bough 
to another. The flames burned the same color as the waxlights 
themselves, green, blue and yellow. It was so pretty that I al- 
most forgot to look at what was on the table. Other little figures 
were there, dressed in green, but they carried no lights in their 
hands, only a bag swtmg over their shoulders; and every now 
and then they pulled out sweetmeats and nuts and even apples, 
and threw them at us with with all their force. All the neighbour's 
children were there. Oh I I thought we had such capital fim! 
Lott6 dressed herself up with all the new things and acted the 
fine lady. I don't know where she foimd them, for I saw nothing 
tmder the tree but the wonder-ball of worsted with a little ticket 
on it 'for Annie.' I soon became tired of playing and went to 
look at my ball in a comer alone. 

" Of a sudden, the lights were blown out, the children went 
away, and our room looked dark and cold; as it always did. But 
I did not mind. I took up my needles and began knitting im- 
mediately. I could not stop a minute. I was so anxious to see 
what was in the ball, it appeared so large. 
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'' I had hardly worked the heading to my stocking, which I 
seemed to do in no time, my fingers moved so quickly, when in- 
stead of a sweetmeat as I expected to find, out started a little 
fairy dressed in red. She told me she had come to light a fire in 
our room that would never go out, summer nor winter, and in 
the coldest, darkest weather, it would bum the warmest and 
brightest When she had said this, she went to the grate and 
cleared it of all the ashes with the long white wand (she held in 
her hand); polished it bright and clean, and from the box she 
carried, she took some fire and lighted the wood and peats in the 
grate. It blazed up merrily and never seemed to get less. I left 
my dark comer and went to sit by the cheerful ingle, where I 
knitted away faster than ever. I must not forget to tell you, that 
this fairy before she went away, gave me a little mirror with glass 
on both sides. She said I was to look into it, whenever I felt angry 
with any one, or felt naughty and cross, and I should see an exact 
picture of myself as others saw me. My mother had often told 
me I was a good girl, and I thought it must be true, so I did not 
care to look into the glass. In the other side, i:^e fairy said, I 
was to see others as I should think of them. She then hung 
the mirror round my neck, smiled kindly on me, and dis- 
appeared. 

'' Well, again I went on knitting busily, and I was just going 
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to begin to take in for the leg, when out flew another £sdry, 
dressed in blue. 

She looked very sweet and serious, and told me that although I 
was only a little child, jet, if I was good, I might do a great deal 
to help my father and mother, by asking God to enable me ; and 
she gave me a small book that would teach me the words in which 
I should pray. She put into my hands also a little lamp that I 
was never to forget to trim, morning or evening; if I did it re- 
gularly, the whole house would be light, even in the very darkest 
nights ; but if I ever forgot, it would become dim, and, perhaps, 
go out altogether, and that would be a great misfortune. Still, if 
ever that happened, and I wished to light it again, I was to be 
sure and do it only at the fire her sister had kindled. This good 
fairy painted the roof of the room blue like the sky, and hung up 
lights that shone like the stars, when I looked at them with my 
lamp. It seemed as if Heaven was quite near I 

'< How happy I wasl And on I went, knitting faster and fiister, 
till the very needles flew. I think, five minutes by our dock had 
passed, when I foimd myself turning the heel of my stocking, 
and expecting every moment to see another fairy start oat 
I was not disappointed. A third sprung out, gaily dressed in 
yellow. She had a bright, bright, happy fiu^e, and was always 
earnestly gazing up to Heaven. Her cloak was torn and ragged. 
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but she did not seem to mind that, and told me there was a white 
robe making for her in heaven, which she hoped soon to wear. 
Her present was a beautiful little telescope, through which I was 
to look when the sky was overcast, and it would show me the stm, 
and moon, and stars as distinctly as ever. I was to be sure al- 
ways to keep it by the lamp her sister had given me. Then away 
she flew to receive her white robe. While I made my knitting 
needles go click, dick, a whole swarm of little fairies came out of 
the ball, and cleaned, and washed, and painted, and papered the 
house, and bt^an to build about it. Soon it grew large like 
any other house in town. The needles went click, click; and I 

. saw my father and mother comfortably dressed, sitting in two 
large easy chairs, one on each side of the Are kindled by the fairy 
in red; my lamp was on the table between them, and they were 

^ handing that small book backwards and forwards to each other, 
and in which they never were tired of reading. Click, click 
went the needles; my little sisl^ was sitting with a great 

' many books before her, and looking very happy, and sometimes 
reading aloud to us. Whenever they all looked upon me and 
smiled, my heart leaped for joy. Well, I thought I finished my 

; stockings at last, and got up to try ihem on mother, as they were 

: £[}r her, when I awoke to find myself standing on the cold floor, 

. in the same old dark room of our house." 
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All this Annie told me when I went ta see her shortly after 
Christmas Eve. I need hardly add, she did indeed make her 
wires go click, click, and looked as happy while doing so, as if 
the three &iry sisters had truly paid her a visit. With every few 
rows bon-bons kept dropping out of the ball, and small pieces of 
money, and tiny sugar elfins, that were, strange enough, pidnted 
red, blue, and yellow, till lastly she came to the crowning piece, 
the shining Thcder. I often again looked in to see how Annie was 
getting on, and never found her otherwise than busy and cheerfuL 
She soon brought the first ball to an end, but I continiied secretly 
supplying her with anoiheri and another, as quickly as the former 
one was done; although not always a Wwfiderhnaul, yet it might 
be called so by its never coming to a close. 

In time Annie became the qxdckest and best knitter for miles 
round ; and after working for me and some others to whom I re- 
commended her, she obtained plentyr of employment, indeed so 
much, that Lott6 was obliged to assist her when she came from 
school. 

She could now manage to keep the house entirely by her in- 
dustry, and place her parents comfortably by the ingle, as in her 
dream, and through the interest of the people whose &,vour she 
gained by her busy habits, and other good qualities, she procured 
constant employment for her fiither at the same time; thus they 
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could all live together, wHicli added much to their happmess and 
comfort. 

It is a long time since I returned to my own dear country; and 
in thinking over the days sp^nt abroad, which I oflen do, that 
Christmas Eve affords me the most pleasant reflections. I after- 
wards related my little adventure to a Mend, and in his words I 
finish. 

" It is truly worth our while to follow a generous impulse, for 
once in our lives at least. The scattered seed of the good deed 
resulting from it, though in itself small as a grain of mustard seed, 
may one day grow up to be a tree in whose branches we ourselves 
as well as others may lodge. It may spring up like Jonah's gourd 
as a shelter in the hour of sorrow; but we should beware that 
we tempt not God by the sinful emotions of our tmchastened 
spirits, by our foolish upliftedness and weak pride, to prepare the 
worm to poison and destroy," 
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;0W dear the moon shone that night, clearer and 
brighter than I had ever beheld her! It was not 
that cold clear light| wjth which she beams in frosty 
winter, when she looks down on our poor world with 
a stoical smile. — No, she was far more amiably disposed 
that evening; she looked out from the deep blue of the 
sky, so round, so hearty and gently joyous, as if ready to weep 
or smile, to give or take sweet sympathy. — And truly the old 
moon deserves our sympathy; by the world, she has stood in 
her changeful lot, and with her, has grown old and gray, her 
aged head. 

However, in spite of age and sorrow, and the thousand changes 
to which she has been, and is liable, she seemed to beam most 
cheerfully on that night; and so thought an old woman, who 
wended her weary way over the moor, where she lived all alone 
in a small hut almost cut off from intercourse with the world. 
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As is often the case in the moorlands of Grermanj, a dump of 
trees with an humble farm-house ; or even a single cottage nestling 
under their protection, small patches of cultivated ground, sin- 
gularly green as contrasted with the scorched and arid appearance 
of the surrounding cotmtry ; tracts of swampy land with signs of 
the Bauer* having been there to cut his winter store of peat, with 
sometimes a lazy pool seen here and there, are the general features 
of what the (rerman calls the Heide,^ In such a country had our 
old woman spent her days, and here had she been almost zoade 
to drain the cup of sorrow; like a bruised reed had her smitten 
and enfeebled- frame bent low under its afflictive weight. Every 
being she loved to gaze upon had been borne off by the hand of 
death ; not one remained to soothe her as she neared the Jordan's 
banks ; alone and solitary she wandered over the Heide. She had 
hoped that some loved hand, younger than her own, would have 
plucked for her the few late flowers that might still be strewn in 
her path. Deceived in this, but not repining, nor rejecting what 
blessings might cross her path, although God did not give them at 
her time and in her way, she stooped her aged frame and gathered 
thankfully, though with trembling hand and tearful eyes, the heath 
flowers that yet bloomed around her; and in each teardrop, wrung 

* Feasant. f Heath or moorland. 
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from her by the thoughts of the never-fiidiiig flowerets^ Grod had 
''lent her ^^r a time,** she beheld a sun, a heayen leflectedl 

From grief grew hope ; but cm that evening this stronghold lost 
its strength, when, as was her wont she had been to the adjoin- 
ing Tillage to obtain some work; but alas! her application had 
met with no success. With empty hands and empty pockets, 
and fearful lest her little store might not last till better times, she 
was returning home: it is true, this was not the first time she 
had been ''sent empty away" with nothing but &iih and hope to 
live upon; nor was it the first time she had borne the trial with 
unmurmuring meekness; but now, a heayy load weighed unac- 
countably upon her heart, which throbbed as dull and heavily as 
if "beating funeral marches to the grave." A heavy heart 
makes weary feet; so she seated herself on a stone to rest awhile. 

Her chosen resting place happened to be in one of the green 
spots of the H&de prettily surrounded, and studded with fairy- 
like trees, reminding her of the haunts of the children of her 
happier years; or it might have been a favorite place of by-gone 
days. Here the good woman sat and gazed on the well known 
scene till peace stole in upon her — which holy gift a ministering 
spirit may have brought her from a heaven of love! — She had 
not rested long, when she heard, or thought she heard, a soft and 
gentle sigh. She listened, and again she heard the same. She 
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instantlj arose and sought on every side ; but unable to discover 
from whence the sound came, she gathered her scanty mantle 
round her to hasten on her homeward way, when a feeble groan 
arrested her steps. — Imagining this came from the direction of 
the dark shadow cast by the stone on which she had so lately 
been sitting, she stooped to lift a glowworm, whose light as- 
sisted in a further search, and at last, she perceived a tiny being 
was the author of her mysterious alarm. She found the expres- 
sions of pain proceeded from her and were caused, by a bruise 
on her arm. The good old woman at once resolved to carry her 
home. The thought of her humble and uninviting dwelling did 
not deter the kind heart and willing hand, that had only ''the 
dinner of herbs" with love to offer. 



n. 

Arrived at her house, she laid her little burden on the bed and 
hastened to find a light; this, however, was an unnecessary 
trouble, for suddenly the room was lighted up with such a clear 
and shining radiance, that the darkest comer became as bright 
as day. The old dame was spell-bound under the influence of this 
light; she gazed in awe and astonishment at the strange appear- 
ance, while a beautiful smile played on the face of the little fairy, 
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<*y*^/lM y<m90fs/^ -i^ftwiiKri ±i9& T^ ^staik snnpesez, :iB 
ff^*^/ ^Aty 'wctn p^pf^M^ miwag^ ijie mieaaL num. ivnense me sl- 

^''/y, «^*^ ^f*4 w^0^m ^*c^^ cr> bscafe &cc»If to rea*: bnii^ like 
^ f fr''/»r/>r*frrl K^s^HJ'^^WS'j, tM p^MWfi » MTuuier w&edbO' aiTT dting 
/.1#/. hffu\fS M /I'-KirrA f//if >»^ VmVf^n effodcttt — an idea occurred to 
fc^^/ fr^/^ #-K/. tt*\miff*A Ui ih^ m^iUm once mofe, from whence she 
^fA/| ft'i^h H Ml M//W^f FcT what pmpoie? can anyone 
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guess? It was, that the invalid might ring for her, should her 
arm be painful in the night So the bell was placed within 
reach of the sleeper*s hand. 

This last act done, the weaiy dame laid herself down, supper- 
less and penniless, 'tis true ; but with a heart o'erflowing with 
joy — for again she had some one to love; the thought was 
sweet, and sweetly she slept. 



m. 

Early next morning, she awoke, and her first glance was directed 
towards the little couch ; but the occupant no longer lay there I 
With health restored, she sprang lightly and joyously about, now 
swinging herself on the curtains of her bed ; now laying hold of 
the bell pull at which she tugged with all her strength, and 
laughed to hear its sound; tired of these amusements, she sought 
and found another in springing from bell to bell of the lily; next 
moment she was nestling among the rose-leaves. But what ha^ 
come over her now ? Why does she sit so quietly on her 
pillow resting her tiny head on her delicate hand ? '* Whence 
the music I hear," thought the old woman. "Hush!"sofUy 
and noiselessly she approaches the singer, for it indeed was f^om 
her guest the sweet tones proceeded. 
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SONG. 
L 

** Ah I poor Moonbeam's lost her home, 

« And most remain for ever here. 
*' Lost her home, and all she loyed; 

None will come to seek her here. 

n. 

'* The silyei7 light of her own home 

'* She*8 lost, for earth so cold and drear: 
** No more she'll join the merry games," 
. ** The long dark nights did cheer. 

m. 

''Alas I she's lost her own sweet home, 

" And all she eyer held most dear: 
*' They'll weep for her, they'll moam for her, 

** Bat none will come to seek her here." 

These verses were sung with such a sad and mournful 
cadencei that a tear gathered in the eyes of the good woman, who 
in order to console her Mend promised to find her some play- 
mates. She told her of a little elfin who sometime visited her in 
a golden dress, and whose name was Sunbeam; he, she was sure, 
would comfort her for the loss of her home, and merrily might 
they play together all day long. " No, no," replied Moonbeam, 
the tears coursing down her cheeks, " No, no, I know him well, 
we could never agree; he is so hot-tempered and always com- 
plains of my being so cold. No, no, I can only be happy in my 
own sweet home." 
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'^ Yes, yes," thought the old woman, '^ she -is quite right; if I 
had my loved ones around me now, I should be happy too/' She 
was grieved to think, she could not retain her guest, or make her 
happy, and like the '^ early dew," her last night's dream must 
pass away; so she began to consider how she could restore 
Moonbeam (for that she now learned was her name) to 
her far distant home. After a few minute's reflection, the 
kind woman said, ** I know the Bat" — ^"Tou know the Bat I" 
interrupted Moonbeam, jumping high in the air and clapping her 
hands for very joy, "oh I I know him well, he would take me 
home to-night on his back : many a journey have I had thus, 
skimming through the calm air o'er tops of trees, and houses, 
and through old castles that men are afraid to inhabit: there, we 
have sat and chatted together, and revelled in nocturnal beauties. 
Oh! I could say so much about him and the long droll stories he 
tells. But the sun begins to look in at the window, pray push 
the table into a comer, I cannot stand heat, I fade away when- 
ever exposed to his beams." 

The old woman did as she was requested, and then went out tc 
speak to the Bat, glad at the idea of obtaining release for hex 
unwilling little captive. She soon reached the Bat who lived in 
a ruin at no great distance. " He has just returned home and 
gone to sleep," said the birds that were hopping around ; "he 
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returned late and worn out with liis nocturnal journey,'* continued 
they, '^ and told us that a great misfortune had happened in the 
moon; one of the principal members is lost, and that he had 
been searching everywhere for her, but without success; this 
eyening the whole Heide is to be scoured again." 

The old woman was delighted with this information, and 
wished to hear more from the birds, but they had nothing more 
to tell. She desired the least giddy and light-headed among 
them, to say to the Bat, when he awoke, " if he would repair to 
her cottage, that she could give him news of the missing one/* 
They promised to attend to her orders and she left the place. 



IV. 

On returning home, she found the pale Moonbeam asleep, and 
said to herself, " What food shall I provide for my tiny and 
delicate guest?" In her dilemma she consulted the Bees, 
who soon relieved her from her difficulty. Off they flew, 
some to procure the farina of flowers, some for the finest honey 
their queen's cells could afford, and others with these ingredients 
made the prettiest little cakes ever were seen, and baked them 
in the sim. How they tasted I cannot tell. 

To Moonbeam they were brought by a detachment of the 
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boldest and most curious of the Bees, (several drones having 
been induced to join the party). It is difficult to say which 
party was most astonished at the other's appearance, for they 
looked very much as if they had all fallen from the moon 
together. The Bees looked so big, perfect monsters, and mad^ 
such a thundering noise in coming in, that poor Moonbeam was 
quite terrified. There was a moment of embarrassing silence, 
for neither side seemed to know which should speak first ; Moon- 
beam denied this afterwards, saying, '^ it was of course the part 
of the Bees to open the conversation, she being a stranger.'^ 
The Bees urged on the other hand, that Moonbeam as hostess for 
the time ought to have addressed them first." I do not pretend 
to decide this difficult question. Be it as it may, the Bees finding 
Moonbeam did not intend addressing them first, ventured to 
present their cakes, and begged of her so prettily to taste them, 
that all her fears in an instant fied. The ice being broken, 
behold our little friends floating down the stream of chit-chat ; 
the Bees, forgetting their labours while the sun was shining, 
threw themselves as enthusiastically into their idleness as they do 
into their work. There are no greater idlers than busy people. 

Such a buzzing and humming was carried on; such a pushing 
and squeezing to get a place near the little ** Lion! " A portion 
of the cake-store was discussed, and to the satisfaction of the 
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bakers highly commei^ed; they proposed to write a receipt far 
Moonbeam to take to the Moon with her! Whereupon Moon- 
beam courteously thanked them, adding, '< that nothing could 
give her more pleasure than so pleasing a reminiscence of her 
absent Mends." And now they related what part each had 
taken in the making of the cakes, who first suggested the idea, 
what flowers had been despoiled of their sweets, and all the dangers 
and adventures each had encountered. 

The fcu^ they related were, no doubt, undeniably true. The 
whole made a pretty story, and showed them off to advantage 
before the stranger, on which they were bent at any expense. — I 
am grieved to bring forward a bad report of any of the members 
of their much revered community, but faithiulness to duty de- 
mands it of me — it was, indeed, a sad temptation, and one that 
seldom presented itself, to give eckU each to her little self and ac- 
tions. We do not like to be regarded en masses nor, I assure you, 
do the Bees care to be taken en kwe. Moonbeam related to them 
some of the wonders of her country's economy; for, although a 
person of high degree, she did not disdain to interest herself in 
the internal management of her household. 

She was pleased at their simple devotion, and begged them to 
remain throughout the day with her — this invitation reminding 
them of their work, and of the hours they had already wasted. 
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they thanked her, but declined, on the plea of having '' no time,^* 
'^ indeed they had remained too long already.'' — Now commenced 
the bustle of leave-taking, which seemed to be endless, there were 
so many farewells to say, so many mutual protestations of eternal 
love and friendship to make!*— When some drones warned them 
that, '^ tempuafiigk^ (I know they used the Latin words), and theif 
had better fly too. This admonition put them ten^^ more than 
ever into commotion. One in her mad despair rushed against the 
window, almost dashing out her brains; a second secreted one ot 
Moonbeam's tears, and gave her in return a hair torn from her 
own little body ; a third ^* begged of her with tearful eyes to let 
them hear soon from her," which Moonbeam readily promised, 
her habitual composure having forsaken* her for a little amidst 
fiueh a tumult of grief! Our old Mend had in the meantime re* 
turned, and had quietly sat herself down to her sinning wheel; 
a stranger from a distant village having brought her work thai 
morning which required to be quickly finished. 



V. 

Moonbeam, now quite recovered, came and placed herself near 

the spinner, anxious to hear the news from the Bat, which you 

already know, and which, when she heard, set her heart perfectly 

at rest; but as it was several hours before the Bat could be there 
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to take her home, she and her kind hostess entered into conver- 
sation ; in what other way could they have made the time pass 
more agreeably? The spinning wheel being the most remarkable 
object in the cottage, they talked of spinning wheels. The ancient 
dame asked Moonbeam, '< if she had ever seen such a thing be- 
fore?" — the other answered, "yes, but not in my country, we 
have no spinning wheels in the moon." This caused the old wo- 
man to leave the thread of her work to keep up that of the con- 
versation; she struck her hands together, to give more emphasis 
to the " ach du liehe Zeity was machen denn die alien Frauen dort 
ohenr* 

" We have no * old women,* " was the rejoinder; " in fact, I do 
not understand, what is* meant by old, or by <tme, that the Bees 
were always talking about." This was, however, getting beyond 
her companion's depth, who replied, " I fancy you must have other 
names for the same things in the moon." Moonbeam then asked, 
''if she had ever read a small book of Tales she had once told to 
a clever man in Copenhagen, called Andersoe." The widow knew 
it. Moonbeam was pleased, and recalled to her memory that very 
beautiful story of the boy, who afterwards turned out such a great 
sculptor, who loved to sit and look at his mother spinning; but 



* *< Ahl thou dear time, what do the old women do then up there ?** 
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was forbidden by her ever to toucb the wheeL The command fell 
heavily on his little heart, and day by day the desire grew in him 
to turn it round as his mother did, and to make it whirr; so one 
night, as he lay awake, and no dreams would come to him, and 
he knew that his ^ther and mother were both in bed and fast 
asleep, he crept out of his, into the moonlit room where the wheel 
stood — there it stood in truth, and none to hinder him from 
touching it I the temptation was too strong, so down he sat, and 
whirr went the wheel, fast and faster. The noise awoke the 
mother I What a picture to see the chubby urchin spinning in the 
moonlight! 

The old woman pressed her to tell her more about the manners 
and customs of the moonland, in hopes to draw the Elfin into a 
recital of how she came to be found wounded beside the big stone. 
" Yesterday evening," began the willing talker, " a great feast 
was held in the moon. The full number of its inhabitants were 
present; this takes place once a month; every four weeks we re- 
move ; when we come, men say, the moon is waxing, and when 
we leave, they say, the moon is on the wane ; at the completion 
of the removal, we have a feast; this men call full moon; and 
that, you know, was last night. While we were amusing our- 
selves gloriously, sliding down the moon beams, as I was gliding 
to the earth upon one at Ml speed, a rude companioa gave 
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me a -pwh. in mischief, that laid me senseless on the ground, where 
you found me. On returning to conscioxisness in your cottage, I 
was surprised and terrified to find myself there; the first feeling 
of wonder and terror oyer, I b^an to be amused at the strange 
sights and sounds which surrounded me. I soon became used to 
them, and then felt the pain in my arm; but the sweet bed you 
had prepared for me soothed the throbbing of the bruise, and ere 
morning, healed and lulled me to sleep. The first streak of early 
funshine brought so lividly back to my mind what I had lost, that 
I was seized with an irrepressible desire for my own sweet home, 
which burst forlih in the words of my song. When I get home 
again, I shall never weary talking of your lore and kindness; 
how, without knowing me, a being so different from yourself, and 
without questioning, yaa took me home and entertained me. Such 
sights my sisters and I rarely see; for they are mostly deeds of 
horror and darkness that we gaze upon, and we only think of men 
as monsters 1 I remember one instance of disii^erested kindness; 
it happened fiff away in another land, where a man, who had been 
robbed by thieves, and left naked and well nigh dead on a dreary 
road, and two of his countrymen, priests, ministers of mercy, had 
passed him unpityingly by, and left him to die, was brought to 
an inn, healed, clothed^ lodged, and returned in life to his family, 
an. enemy-— indeed by worse — by one of a people to whom 
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his nation bore an inveterate hatred. Such scenes cross onr Yiev 
but seldom; therefore we never forget th^n. We hear, that some 
bad men grow good, and that the Great Spirit who has made us 
all, puts new feelings in their hearts, and keeps them from the 
wicked demons who prowl about, seeking whom they may. devour; 
but you, kind Mend, I am sure, are one on whom the heavenly 
blessings have come down, and I know you'll meet with your 
reward." 

'^ I hear some one without,** said the good dd woman, getting 
up; — she opais the door, and lets in the Bat; for he it was who 
stood waiting for admission. — One kindly farewell, and Moon- 
beam is out of sight! 



VI. 

The whole n%ht the old dame sat by the window at her whed, 
and as she span, the flaxen thread shone. Next afternoon she 
carried har work to the villi^; '' the thread shines like silver," 
said the people, and paid more for it than they had agreed. The 
neighbours around came crowding near to admire the work, and 
expressed astoiushment, that they had never heard of this won- 
derful [pinner b^srel and th^ vied with each other in employing 
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her. Changed tunes now with her! Her day of prosperity had 
come at last — she felt assured of it, and was grateful. 

I need hardly add, ever after this, her work continued to give 
satisfaction; and she never again knew want. 

The adventures of that time were breathed to no one but me, 

and not till long, long afterwards. Our old friend lived to be a 
very aged woman. She used to tell me never to despair ; foi 
" man's extremity is God's opportunity" ; and she loved more 
than ever to look at the moon. Once, she said, she nodded to 
it, and it retur^^ed the compliment; but I do not care much about 
repeating this superstition; for it might simply have been, that 
she in her sleep had dreamed of its doing so; or, more probably 
still, as she had become paralytic in her latter days, she may have 
mistaken her own nodding for the moon's. 

At the moon feast, or full moon, it never failed, that a beam, 
more bright than usual, shone into her little room, and lingered 
there for some time. On the anniversary of their interview, the 
Bees continued for a long while to bring a basket of cakes as a 
" friendship's offering," to be laid upon the stone on which the old 
woman had sat, and near to where she had found little Moonbeam. 
Of course, it could not always be the veritable Bees who con- 
versed with the pretty Elfin; but the tradition was handed down 
from father to son, and from mother to daughter, till the true 
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meaning of the thing was lost. It may be interesting to some to 
hear, how the "fnendship's offering" came to be considered and 
termed " a peace offering." 

Moonbeam's visit had taken place about the season when the 
poor Bees are deprived of the produce of their labour, and sent 
by man to their rest, whether they will, or not; that time was 
always looked forward to with terror; for some straggler, who 
had escaped destruction, was sure to forewarn them of the coming 
death that would inevitably overtake every generation successively. 
Now you can well understand how easy it was for their supersti- 
tious minds to imagine this basket of cakes was placed on the 
stone as a ^' peace offering," to propitiate the man who should 
smoke their busy bodies into rest. Not even German Bees like 
the idea of such a death. 

I believe, however, the offering was not without its effect ; for 
many, although deprived of the fruit of their labours, are not 
consequently deprived of their lives in these days ; but are fed on 
sweets till another season comes round and permits them to com- 
mence their work anew. — Unwilling little Penelopes are the 
Bees I 

To bring my story to a conclusion. One night, on which the 
old woman had placed the offering from the Bees on the accustomed 
spot, and had remained hovering near, in the hope of seeing her 
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little friend once more, she heard, about ten o^clock, a burst of 
merry laughter; for a second, she fancied she saw some tiny 
figures, who snatched away the basket, and disappeared with a 
noise* Never again did she either see or hear any supernatural 
sounds; but had every cause to bless always that moonlight 
night I 
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LL aromid me was hushed in the Hriiig aknee 'A 
snmiiier. I lay under tbenadti^n^ trees bj the lirer 
side, cradled as it were in bree^se and sunshine. TIk 
leares OYeriiead flattering betwixt li^st and shade, 
seemed boMj murmurin g dieir hopes and fears; image <A mj 
poor heart that rose and fell to erexj librati/A of th^ight 
and feeling that now starred within me. Long golden lines of 
light passed from heaven to earth, Hke thoughts <d ]fjr^ *twixt 
dead and living, filling the wishful bosom of earth with plenty, 
joy and gladness. The silver cords of love and memory psssing 
from heart to heart through all the ends of the earth, seenMsd 
strung to a higher pitch in this sweet summer time; while from 
them, Zephyr with his feathery sweep drew Eolian tones of wil* 
dering sweetness. All was feir, all knrdy, heavenly. I only 
seemed a blot on fear creation's feoe ; I feh and thought so earthly. 
The riytdet on whose bank I reclined, was hastening swiftly, al- 
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most noiselessly by, and seemed to be hurrying on an errand of 
grand import. My gaze fell on its rolling waters as I lay so idly 
there, and their hurrying mien riveted my attention. I started 
from my reclining posture, bent over the bank and whispered 
" Whither, whither, rivulet? " One little wave danced high and 
answered, " Onwards." " Onwards, onwards," I said back again, 
and "Onwards, onwards, onwards," echoed and re-echoed through 
my heart. 

Onwards it went so noiselessly, so swiftly ; onwards so earnest- 
ly, so unswervingly, onwards so constantly, so imchangeably, and 
I lay still. — ^Like a golden-winged angel, a sunbeam fell on the 
waters, I thought " Has it too a mission that must be fulfilled? " 
I looked and behold it rode on the curling wave. It was all 
light and life, and contrasted strangely with the dark waters it 
crowned. Can it too have an end to accomplish ? Oh! no, it is 
too gay and joyous, none such can have a task allotted to them. 
Smiling, I hold out my hand to catch the simbeam saying, 
" Whither wilt thou, sweet beam ? Wilt thou not stay and toy 
an hour with me, and with thy brightness chase the shadows 
from my soul? " But there it was already floYdng on with the 
waters, and laughing at me in playM scorn; it qidvered and 
lighted onwards, onwards. 

And another, and another sunbeam descending, rode, on the 
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dark wave, and disappeared. ''Thou bright thing bom of 
heaven, is it with thee as with earthly things, no rest but ever 
onwards?'' ''Ah I yes, there thou speedest, onwards quivering 
and fluttering, onwards gleesome and joyous, onwards ever and 
lovingly." But / lay still. 

I turned my eyes away from beam and river, and directed 
them upwards towards the sky, a pure white fleecy cloud, like 
breath of angels, hung there, apparently motionless. " Here," 
cried I, "can I now fix my eye." But I was wrong; one instant 
only did it tarry, it too was impelled onwards. Slowly, light- 
ly, with fairy majesty of bearing, it glided on its onward path, 
the angel of some heavenly message, sweetly intent on its highest 
duty — obedience. " Ah I thou tiny thing " sighed I, " how canst 
thou look so soft, serene and sunny? Ejiowest thou not the 
dangers that await thee? The thick black clouds, the vapor- 
ous breath of devils, may envelope thee ; the rude wind shatter 
thee? Fearest thou not?" And a " still small voice" replied 
"Love Divine is her Master, to do His bidding is her highest 
wish ; and should she on her path of duty be lost and shattered, 
Love findeth her again." And onwards, onwards, onwards, 
sailed the fearless little cloud. Onwards so slowly but surely; 
onwards so sweetly, so smilingly, onwards so strongly, so faith, 
fully. And / hxif still. 
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I cloaed my eyes, I could not look on aU theee beaTenly I 
and I 80 earthly — ihey Beemed to reproach me by their m 
I had not courage to read and pond^ their speetdiless lei 
and therefore it was, I shot my ^ee. My poor soul inu 
thuH to shut out thoughtl I knew not, that as the dai 
gleams and spangles beibre the cloaed eye of natural Tision, 
the absorbed soul, when the sentinels to every avenue of 
are asleep, thought often seeius to take a tangible form, ) 
huge weight crushing us down, mocking our vain attem' 
shake it off; or like mimic figures dancing before our n 
TisitHi, till some slight touch, or eound stille their uprow 
scares them off. How different is it when heavenly vision 
over the tranquil soul like hght clouds over a sunny sky! 
how unwelcome then tbe disturbance we once had hailed! 
as when the deep melancholy of a midnight sky glittering 
stars, as is the gentle poet's mind with heavenly thoughts, i 
den from our ^es by the little yellow £ioker of a msh- 
I closed my eyes but thought became more horrible, and 
me back to meet the gaze of those &ir forms <^ heavtg 
earth. I felt as must a deep-stained sinner feel, looking in 
large sad eye of childhood. Grief sits but badly on a chil 
oh, in its gentle scarce conscious sorrow, 'tis more than h 
more than angelic, 'tis divine; and so was all around me so 
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like, pure, and simple. — But I, ob ! that xnTSterious me multi* 
plied ten thousand times on the &ce of this world, wandering, 
restless, seeking and never finding, ever doing what he should 
not do, and leaving undone what he should perform. 

This perverse me is sometimes driven out of himself. To see 
the sport of a captive, blind, maddened Samson does not always 
satisfy his cravings, and unhappiness Mia crushing on liis soul, 
as the pillared house on those cruel Philistines. 

This me ever kicking against his heaven-directed lot and getting 
pricked; ever seeking for a few stray buds amongst brambles 
and thorns, while dose at hand bloom beds of flowers for him 
alone! These he despises, holding them too easily won; those, 
when gained, he holds aloft, stained with his hearths blood, and 
smiles triumphantly. Mysterious me I Too eartMy for heaven, 
too heavenly for earth and shrinking from hell, no rest for theel 
Must thou, too, ever onwards, onwards, in a restless uneasy 
course as a withered branch borne by a swelling flood? 

« Come, pluck the olive branch and betake tliee to that ark 
floating on the bosom of eternity. Dost thou know its name? 
Its name is * Love*' Not that mean hut, that men strike up on 
earth in imitation of that wcmdrous fabric, where, seeking reibge, 
tibey often go more astray; far other is this, built by God's own 
baad, sustained by the Word of His own mouth, receiving light 

£ 
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from His eyes! Thither, thither flee; there alone is hallowed 
rest for thee." 

These words, sounding through the air, only made me more 
miserable, and I opened my eyes again, which had this while 
been closed. A soft sigh mnrmured in my ear; it was a breeze 
that, mingling with my troubled breathings and learning the 
sorrow of my heart, with sympathetic feeling, answered sigh for 
sigh. I looked wearily after it, saw it kiss the flowers, play 
among the leaves, and then pass onwards. The tree at whose 
foot I lay, was tall, wilih wide- spreading branches. I turned 
and clung to it, and cried, '^ Thou wilt not rush onwards, 
onwards ; here thou standest firmly rooted to the ground, Fll hold 
by thee." 

Its tall point tapered towards the clouds, as if filled with 
heavenly longing; its branches extended on eiliher side like 
tender arms to protect and harbour. One spirit moved the 
twining branches ; the leaves clapped iheir hands and shouted, 
" Upwards and onwards I Upwards and onwards I " My hands 
loosened, I sank to the groimd, and met the clear eye of a little 
daisy gazing into mine. It, too, glanced upwards, and its Kttle 
leaf pointed onwards. The very blade of grass stretched 
heavenward. I wept, and my hot rolling tears ran downwards, 
down into the cool brook, where, mingling with its waters, they 
also flowed onwards, onwards. 
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My vexed spirit was well nigh distracted. A horrid thought 
crept by a chink into my breaking heart 

The sound of a merry laugh made me turn my head. How 
bright a vision met my eye I A lovely child came bounding 
along in pursuit of a butterfly, no less gay than she. The breeze 
stopped one moment in its onward course to play among her 
light tresses; the sunbeam kissed her in passing; the tree nodde^ 
a familiar greeting to her as she glided by: in her hand she held 
a palm branch, and on her brow she wore a wreath of myrtle. 
Love and nature bloomed on either cheek. On seeing me, she 
stood an instant stilL My former thought recurred to me, of the 
the divinity of a child's sorrow. Still those eyes troubled me, 
and their gaze was so sad, so fixed, so like the stars, the eyes of 
Heaven. A cloud, light as the vaporous veil that skims across 
the face of Heaven on a joyous moon-light eve, flitted over her 
brow^ like a light film over the eyes befpre an avalanche of sorrow. 
But she could not be unhappy, the palm branch bloomed fresh 
in her hand* She smiled on me, and pointed onwards; and 
onwards she went so innocently and gay, onwards so obediently, 
and confidingly, onwards so simply and childlike. 

She too onwards, cried I; she, that fairy being; she, at her 
tender years, foimd the ark of Love, while I seek on all sides 
;imd can nowhere find an entrance I 
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A quick step, Steady and firm, broke my reverie. I raised my 
ead: a young man, travel-stained and toil-worn, was treading 
the same path the child had trodden before him; firmness and 
determination were written on his pale but handsome countenance; 
hamanity beamed in his eye, the humanity of endurance and 
suffering, the humanity of energy and perseverance, and the 
humanity of love, I saw it as he cast a sorrorwful glance on me; 
t shrank from his gaze. 

Why did he and that child look on me so sadly? How could 

they, running, read the tale? Aye, there, in his hand, I .see the 

answer. He bore the palm-bianch, a little dimmed, it is true, and 

bearing marks of earthly stains, but still fresh. Brought up in iho 

light of their master's eye^ they could read and see as none other 

could. Like the child, he, too, pointed onwards with an encour^- 

aging look. And he stepped so bravely, so manfully, onwards so 

undauntedly, so ardently, onwards so fearlessly, so honestly. I 

gazed after him as he bent his eager eye along the straight road; 

hmg I followed him. A nightingale put forth her strength and 

s^uQg her sweetest love-tones; but he listened not. A fair, but 

by him, unseen form, sought to twine a gossamer veil round his 

eyes which had the charm of decking every thing out with 

brighter but false colours. An idle z^hyr would fain have 

played with his flowing locks. Some giddy fiowers assaikd him 
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with their perfumes. A thousand temptations strewed his path ; 
but these he heeded not. The palm-branch filled his view; the 
blossoms were dropping off, and the first-fruits beginning to 
appear. As I looked, mj heart swelled with the thought, I, too, 
might have been as he ! Soon a flood of sun-light hid him from 
mj sight. I sank down again, muttering, Onwards ! but lay still 
Inotionless and paralyzed. 

I know not how long I might thus have lain, but when I eamd 
again to consciousness, the sun was sinking fast towards the 
horizon; and the moon, pale and worn with the fatigues of the dajr, 
was nathless, preparing to resume her nightiy course. Thou, tooj 
thou fiery pillar of day, and thou silver cloudlike one of night, 
ye are not motionless, inactive ; but onwards ye move, imswerv-^ 
ingly tiirough mists and storms! 

- Slowly wending his way along the same path that the young 
man and child had taken, I perceived an old man, leaning on a 
staff. His feeble body was bent towards the ground; but hii 
glowing eye was directed upwards, and his arm untiringly held 
aloft the palm-branch, laden with clustering fruit. As he looked 
on me, his tears flowed; and onwards he passed, strong in his 
weakness, rejoicing in his feebleness, humble in his high-bom 
aspirations. 

He wept on seeing me — the old man wept! These tears, brim'^ 
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fill of ove, fell on my withered heart. It shall bud, it shall bloom 
again ; and I sprang to my feet. The voice spoke again ; it seemed 
to come from within: '^ Up, and onwards too. Seest thou that 
small, white cloud, eyer borne up higher'to the skies ? Dost thou 
recognise in it thy bitter tears that fell on flower and grass? Seest 
thou not, that those also are heayen destined? This earth is but 
the workshop of man's happiness, where, like the stones of the 
temple of old, which were hewn among the rugged mountains, * 
and brought to Jerusalem, and there built up, a holy edifice to 
the sound of Psalms and heavenly songs, each block fitted with 
harmonic measure, the one into the other: so among the rugged 
mountains of trials, must each member of the eternal temple be 
hewn, and squared, and measured, ready to be built up in Heaveui 
where no sound of working instruments dare be heard; bmlt up 
amid the shouts of angels, and the hoarse, dying echo of the des- 
pairing cry of the diabolic crew; like the hostile shout of that 
bitter enemy of God's people, on beholding the stronghold and 
hope of that hated, but heaven-protected nation arise so miracu« 
lously from the ground, to the sound of music, as if each stone 
were an embodied song divine. Obey and love! With these two 
commands, thou art rich and powerful." The voice ceased. I 
laid my hand on my heaving breast; I felt it beat '^ onwards, on- 
wards!" 
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'' But only to the graye,*^ said a hoarse whisper behind me. — 
" To the haven of rest," sighed a cool night-breeze. — " To a deep, 
rapid, treacherous river, that will sweep thee awaj in its loath- 
some waves," croaked the hoarse-voiced friend again. 

'' To a river that purifies from every mortal stain," said a pure 
moonbeam. — '' Where thy master, after apportioning years of toil 
to thee, leaves thee to wade through alone," urged my tormentor 
with a horrid laugh. — '' But where he stands on the other side, 
encouraging thee with his smile, holding a crown in one hand, 
and a robe in the other; and none who kept their eyes steadfastly 
fixed on him, have ever yet been washed away by the dark tide,'* 
whispered the leaves of the trees. 

I came off conqueror 1 

Onwards moved my feet, with eyes, and hands, and soul di- 
rected upwards. I hurried on, hoping to overtake the child who 
had gone before, or at least to meet him on the other side of the 
river. Already I seemed to see a glow of simset gild its dark 
waves. 

" And I, too, onwards !" I shouted. Yes, I left behind me the 
tombs among which I had so long been wandering; the tombs of 
vain regrets, and useless repinings for the past; of vain wishes , 
and sinfril hopes for the future; the tombs of dark doubts, of 
narrow prejudices; and the tombs wherein lay the ashes of my 
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earthly passions. All these I gladly left behind, to go onwards, 
"clothed, and in my right mind"; and onwards I ran for very 
joy. Onwards, so hopefully, so tremblingly; onwards, so 
humbly, so patiently; onwards, so fearfully, so thankfully. 
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THE STORY OF PEN, INK, AND PAPER; 

l^otv tiyes Ml out, anOi fjiAa tiycs ^V^ oflattt. 




IHE room was small; notihing about its appearance 
was in any way extraordinary; on the contrary, if it 
invited attention at all, it was on account of its unas- 
suming look. The walls were of a quiet blue green colour, 
blinking sleepily to each other in the sunshine. On them hung 
a few pictures, which they bore with a certain pride; not that 
these pictures were in any degree remarkable, but only the walls 
had never seen anything equal to them; they were right good old 
friends, and were, in fact, inseparable. 

By the by, there was an ancient mirror in the room, encircled 
by a no less ancient ebony frame. Old as it was, however, it had 
lost none of its desire of being on friendly and familiar terms with 
its neighbours. It never forgot its old friends, who, did they but 
take the trouble to assure themselves, would find they had not 
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lost their places in His heart. But one unfortunate circumstanoe 
had ever prevented this mirror from being a favorite : it could not 
flatter. 

With all that, it possessed a certain fascination for those to 
whom it was decidedly the most disagreeable. They would ever 
return to consult it, although they knew well, its reflections were 
quite impleasant to them ; and, strange to say, none took so much 
pains to please it, as did those to whom it was always telling very 
disagreeable truths. The mirror meant not to oflend; it was per« 
fectly honest, and this unsneering honesty was the law of its 
nature, which some of its brothers having tried to violate, found 
their reward by being immured for life in the lumber-room. 
Rugged natures should not attempt the gentle art of flattery; 
they never fail to miss their mark, and to draw down displeasure 
on themselves. 

The other arrangements of the room oflered nothing worthy of 
remark or description, excepting, a few shelves of dusty tomes, a 
common deal table in the centre of the floor, covered with books 
and papers, two or three old-fashioned and substantial chairs ; — 
and if you happened to scan the room with a little more than or- 
dinary attention, you might discover a few pipes in a dark comer. 
This little room, devoid, as you see, of every outward attraction, 
still had a charm, quite its own; and that charm lay in its being 
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occupied by a great man ; I do not say, that he was acknowledged 
by the world as such; that was, however, of little consequence: 
he was great without the world, and with it, he could be no greater I 
The world would have made, to be sure, a little more noise and 
fuss about him, had it had sense enough to discover him, and 
know him when discovered; and no one can deny, that it is 
somewhat flattering to have the world as his trumpeter. 

Well, the little room, by virtue of its inmate, became great too ; 
just as very magnificent apartments, by virtue of their inmates, 
may become very insignificant indeed. 

We each carry a something about with us — an unconscious 
influence, I might call it — that aflects every one around us in a 
greater or less degree; and those silent emanations, those noise- 
less divisions of our presence, which we can no more withhold 
than the flower its fragrance, carry far more weight and signifi- 
cance with them, than we are willing to believe. The very in- 
animate objects about us are affected by our presence, and seem 
to partake somewhat of ourselves; else why do we value the life- 
less remembrance of a friend ? 

The great man was about to undertake an arduous work, that 
was to spread through the wide world, carrying with it instruction 
and amusement; and to-morrow was to see this great work begun. 

Paper J Pen, and Ink knew this ; and to their great praise be it 
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said, they duly felt the importance of the ocoasion. They all lay 
ready on the table for the following day's employment; and so it 
happened, and quite naturally too, that they began to speak about 
the approaching event. The walls, pictures, and mirror listened 
with much attention and respect, for the three Mends were thought 
to be very learned. The moon, in passing, looked in to hear what 
this conversation was upon. She had heard many speeches, and 
many a time had she laughed to hear the biggest words uttered 
by those who had the least knowledge, wisdom, and ezperienoe. 
She who had travelled the length and breadth of the world, dare4 
not open her mouth ; but contented herself with the silent and 
faithful prformance of her duty. 

Paper commenced the conversation. How smooth and shinix^ 
did he lie there in his own self-conceit I 

Pen newly cut lay close by, looking quite impudent, as she often 
did. It was frequently difficult to have intercourse with her; 
she was so sharp and touchy. Her greatest pride was to keep 
the plume which she wore at one side, beautifbl and smooth. 

Poor Ifik had rather a gloomy aspect. The worst of her was, 
that she was variable in her humour, and that was frequently 
the cause of much discord among the Mends. 

Paper began with his most complacent simper, — *^ To-monow 
will be an important day for us." 
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'* Yes, indeed,'' said Pen^ *^ Have you not remarked how 
oar master has been sunk in thought of late ; how he walks 
through the room impatiently, sometimes suddenly standing 
itill, and striking his hand against his forehead ? He must 
hftye great and sublime ideas I Indeed, you say truly, that 
to-morrow will be a most important day for us. The world, 
tixe ungrateful world, will surely one day acknowledge, our merit 
. A£t8i Pen you must know, who stood very high in her own 
estimation, prided herself on her clear tmderstanding and 
pointed remarks. She poked her nose every where, and as she 
W10 small and insignificant in appearance, she could do so without 
attracting attention; being thus suffered in the company of wise 
men, she often imagined she shared their wisdom. 

Jnk^ (a person of few words) merely gave a nod with her 
head. 

^* It would be well," said Paper^ again taking up the conversa- 
ticm, ''that we should all hold ourselyes in readiness for to* 
morrow's work. You, Pen, ought to bridle your tongue a little, 
and not suffer it to make too many useless words, or chatter 
asnseless stuff, as you so frequently do. I can assure you it is 
very disturbing to quiet sensible people, and besides makes me 
a{^ear quite foolish I 

Hereupon, Pen, ruffled up her plume, whidi she is accustomed 
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to do when either embarrassed or angry. Ivik rocked herself to 
and fro in the bottle. I suspect she enjoyed Peri% discomfiture. 

" Oh, indeed," commenced Pew, " it is well for you to reprove 
me I The jealousy of envy, our great master would call it. He 
would shew you how little people make themselves still less by 
trying to pull down greater than they, to their own level. That, 
he would designate *the levelling of superior eminence and distinc* 
tion by an inferior power T Just answer me this question; 
Where would books be without me? Like a winged Mercury, 
I bear them through the wide world I " 

"Stop!" exclaimed Paper ^ "It is very true, that you are 
always ready with your tongue, and are never at a loss for words ; 
but I just beg of you, to answer me in return, how could bookfl 
possibly be given for the instruction and entertainment of the 
world, if I did not offer my services ? How miserably men 
were off for a means of distant commimication, till I was dis- 
covered, and what rejoicings took place at my entre into the world. 
Oiu: great master would, I fear, hardly obtain his end with simply 
Pea and Ink. Do I not carry on my breast the beautiful 
thoughts and feelings that have had their source in the head or 
heart of man ? Do I not preserve them for centuries, delighting 
generations of mankind? The other morning a letter came te 
the great man, and the hand-writing was more delicate and 
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beautifully light than I have ever seen it He kissed the letter; 
but it was me he kissed, on me fell his tears of joy; he carried 
me throughout the live-long day next his heart.*' 

At this moment was heard a gurgling in the ink-bottle, as if 
Znk was going to spring out. She felt insulted that neither of her 
companions had once mentioned her or her services as being at all 
necessary to the circulation *of knowledge, treating her in the 
whole affair, as a person utterly imimportant; which, although 
by nature rather taciturn, she would by no means submit to. 

We oflen find that retiring, shy people stand far more on their 
dignities than their more loquacious neighbours. Hitherto, Ink 
had preserved what our great man would have termed, a proud 
silence; but, no longer able to restrain herself, she burst out into 
the following speech: — 

" I have forborne mixing myself up in this your too trivial, 
wordy contest. However, justice must be done to every one; and 
much as I despise such imseemly conduct on your part, I still feel 
myself called on to interfere, and assert my own rights on this 
occasion, which, my friends, in your eagerness for yourselves, 
you you seem quite to have overlooked." 

This was a very serious introduction. Pen and Paper both 
listened, mute with astonishment, never having heard so many 
words at a time proceed from Ink, She continued — 
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" Ton think, in the overweening pride of jour hearts, that you 
are the great ones of the earth, that the world perchance would 
cease to revolve were you laid aside ; its revolutions certainly might 
You imagine, in the great undertaking now before us, yotn are to 
be the principal, the only actors. Oh I incomprehensible blind- 
ness! Listen, you are both in your way good, nay, very good; 
but just tell me, what would our great master do with merely 
Pen and Paper? Of what use would you be to him by yourselves? 
Am / not like the link, connecting you together, bringing you 
into action, when you would otherwise lie powerless, impotent ? 
And say, is it the Paper j or the characters that /, by means of 
Pen, imprint on Paper j which man reads? Repress your abomi- 
nable vanity, and learn to know yourselves." 

A gloomy silence reigned. The sim began already to peep 
tiirough from behind the morning clouds, and to shine with a 
clear, pale gold light into the room upon these three companions. 
Its pure rays seemed to have subdued the unclean spirit of con- 
tention. No further words were spoken. Not long afler, our 
great man entered firom his adjoining bedroom, which offered still 
fewer attractions in point of outward beauty and comfort than did 
his study. 

He sat down at once, to commence the task on which his mind 
and wishes had been so long centred. 
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There lay Pen, Ink, and Paper, apparently as he had left them 
on the preceding day. He seized the Pen, dipped it deep into 
lihe ink-bottle, and approached it to the Paper ; but Ink had a 
bad heart, and would gladly have blackened her companions in 
the eyes of her master: so she fell out of the Pen in one great 
blot on the Paper* Our hero wiped it up quietly with Blotting- 
paper ^ a poor relation of Paper, and made to do all the dirty work* 
Pen was again dipped into the ink-bottle, and again the same 
thing happened; Blotting-paper was a second time brought into 
requisition, but angrily this time. A third trial was made with 
less Ink in the Pen, to avoid, if possible, the already twice re- 
peated misfortune. The title of the book was written, but almost 
unintelligibly. Pen had made herself so stiff and pointed, cutting 
into the Paper, spluttering and sparking all the Ink about, which, 
had her master, like Rousseau, been writing in his best lace ruffles, 
would assuredly have ruined them. Ink, too, became quite pale, 
which she is apt to do when disconcerted, ran together on the 
paper, and would join neither with Paper nor Pen. In a rage, 
the great man lifted his knife (great men can and do get into a 
rage at times when crossed by ever so trifling a thing) with the 
intention of cutting the Pen, on whom he laid the chief blame. 

All would go wrong this morning I The split went all to one 
side, and he finished by cutting his own finger. Greatly enraged 

r 
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at these several untoward circumstances, and thoronglilj out of 
humour, he put off the commencement of the manuscript to 
another daj, as fortune seemed to be against him. 

Evening fell. The dear moon peeped again into the room to 
see how the three disputants were getting on^ and whether they had 
not been wise enough to agree again among themselves. 

Bad humour sat written on all their faces. They had not opened 
their moutiis since the previous night. Soon, however,. the desire 
seized them of giving vent to what was but too aidentlj in their 
hearts. 

" Now," cried they all together, " now, who was it?" 

Quickly Pen took up the word, ** Was it not very obvious to- 
day, that I was the principal personage, that I formed the duef 
hindrance ? I would not write, I would not allow myself to be 
. cut, and so our master left the room provoked." 

Presently, Peeper burst into an ironical laugh, and said, '' Your 
conceit makes you quite unbearable. It would be well for you, 
you little empty thing, if you had some 'oi the modesty of my 
dear friend Ink." 

He praised her only out of spite. Ink, however, had not wit 
enough to see that, or, perhaps, toovM noL She was pleased at 
being mentioned, and testified her pleasure in her own way; ap- 
proved of what her tried friend had just said, "entirely coincided** 
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m. hit opinion of the *' other parly,** and praised him as being a 
most sensible person. They were quits now. 

The one had called the other modest, who returned the com- 
pliment by approving of her iriend as sensible. 

/n^ was now bound to feel much hurt on her ''friend^s** ao* 
CDont. She could not comprehend how Fen had dared to address 
him as she had done. ''She was very sure that such words 
woold nei^er cross her Hps.** 

^I aui also mudi surprised at her," returned Paper, ''since it 
is very well known she b descended from one of the stupidest 
fkmihes under the sun, whose stupidify in short has become a 
proverb over the whole world. And she would fain make us be- 
Ueve that wisdom proceedeth alone from her ! Her impudence is 

m 

so amusing, ha! ha! ha! — I am ready to die with laughing." 

Ink appeared to find this all very witty, but was inwardly an- 
noyed, that sht had not been quick enough to expose Peri! 9 gene- 
alogy. She comforted herself with the thought, however, that she 
had already said many clever things in lier day^ and very probably 
would say many more if opportunity were only afforded her. 

Pe» felt the last remark of Paper very deeply, which deter- 
mined her all the more to engage boldly with her two adversaries 
i& this wordy battile, so, as to conceal fix)m them her real 
feelings. 
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"It is nothing to the purpose", returned she, "what our parent! 
are or were. Family is nothing to me. Such a pride is toe 
shallow. And if mj parents were stupid, thej were at leasl 
most respectable and liked vastly well by many ; and that often 
by the most learned men. To seem clever is not always the way 
to make friends. But besides, am I not the chosen servant of th€ 
wisest?" 

Paper replied that her relative ^^ Steelpen^ and half oousia 
** Pencil" could very well supply her place, especially lihe former^ 
she was indeed much preferred by some people. Ink nodded hei 
head, but said nothing; she found a shake of the head generally 
answered well. It might be regarded as approving or disapprov- 
ing as the case happened to be. And so she continued to tread 
the same middle path as usual. 

Pen was not to be humbled in that way, and in her turn dis- 
closed certain secrets about the birth of Paper and his many 
poor and needy relations (to one of whom we have formerly been 
introduced), which was not altogether pleasant to hear. 

Paper crackled and rustled quite loud, pretending to have 
heard nothing of all this. Ink shook her head anew and 
smiled. 

Morning again broke in upon the party before the trio had 
ceased disputing — as it had occurred on the previous day, so did 
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it on this also. Beside himself, and not knowing to what or to 
whom he should ascribe the incomprehensible obstacles which 
stood in his way preventing the commencement of his book, and 
having an almost superstitious fear of the unlucky omens that 
had twice now deterred him; our Hero resolved to remain the 
whole of the following night in his study. 

Evening approached, and placing himself in a shaded comer of 
the room, he sat, impatiently waiting to learn the mysterious 
agency at work against him, if indeed it were to be discovered 
at all. 

The moon was there too ; she had become quite anxious to 
know how this most absurd quarrel would terminate. 

What bad taken place on the two previous evenings was re- 
enacted on this. Pa-per and Ivik continued to be on a pretty 
good footing with each other; Pen was at no loss for words either 
to defend herself, or to abuse her foes, while they, on the other 
hand, were enraged at being so boldly defied by her, and so no 
step had been taken towards a reconciliation. 

More than astonished at the scene which was before him, the 
great man stepped out from his place of concealment, and ad- 
dressed the three as follows, while they listened, silent and 
abashed. "It is with feelings of the greatest surprise I have 
listened to your contest and the cause of it. With pain I see 
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three, who are so well fitted by nature for ^iendlj tntereoars 
with each other, to have so serious a disagceemenLt. T01K 
wishing to make jourselyes independent the one of the oih^ i 
conspiring your own ruin. Enow you not tiiat your strengtl 
and usefulness consist therein, and d^end upon your holduig b] 
each other? Each, in the pride of his lieart, imagines himsdf U 
be chief; thinks that it dep^iids on eitJier the one or the odiei 
that my book is written; and forgets l^t without tbe guidiii| 
hand, and that again without the guiding thoughts and will, ypi 
would be as useless as blocks of stone before the master-buildei 
assigns to them their proper plaoeis. 

^' Let it rather be your pride to make good servants. As sueli 
you will reap honor ; but as masters only disgrace. Through youi 
masters alone can you attain to fame. Strive therefore rathei 
to be first among serranti, than last among masteni. In Iki 
former position both master and servant will honor you, in tlu 
latter both will despise you. Be reconciled ; think each pf hii 
own duty and how he may best perform it. If each strive sin-i 
cerely to act his part, all lesser ccmsiderations will lose themsdvec 
in the one grand thought — how best to contribute to make a 
perfect whole!" 

These words sank deep into the hearts of the three listeners; 

and since then, with the exception of some few difierences toi 

trivial to be mentioned, the trio have ever remained good Mends 
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The great man wrote liis book, and it went through the wide 
world earning fame for him wherever it was known. He has 
long since been resting quietly in his grave, but he is not there- 
fore dead to his fellow men. His better part remains — his noble 
spirit embalmed in his writings^ 

We cannot all write books and leave ourselves a name, but we 
can by good deeds, truths, upright conduct, and amiable de- 
meanour, leave behind us such a pleasing remembrance implanted 
in the hearts of our friends, which, when shone upon by their 
love, and watered by the tears of a£^tion, will as a flower ever 
burst forth a&esh, budding, blooming, giving forth its sweet fra- 
grance, nay, yielding its leaves, its beauty, even as we, while still 
living, were ever joyous to yield our most prized possession^ to 
inherit the blessing that fiJleth to the giver and to attain to 
the noble £sune of having loved unselfifUj. 
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THE THREE TEAR-DROPS. 



1 




^HERE was once a poor woman who lived not very 
far from a large town. This retreat was quiet and 
solitary; being removed from the main road, she 
saw nothing of the bustle, traffic and thoroughfare that, like 
the slimy trail of the serpent, which giving but a faint indication 
of the thing it would fore-shadow, prepares one in some 
measure for what may be expected, should that congregate mass 
of life and matter called a city, be reached. What she heard 
of its life, was as a hoarse sigh^ giving warning she was in a 
world of mm, without, however, disturbing her secluBion. 

She had one child, a son, named Maurice, and with him her 
only, greatest treasure, she lived peacefully on earth ; but not in 
the world. With the inhabitants of the latter she had little in 
common, excepting her poverty. But, despite her poverty, she 
had ever a garment ready to clothe the needy, a garment that the 
poorest are not too poor to have in their power to give ; while the 
richest, be they clad in costliest stuffs, for the want of this gar- 
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ment may often shiver — ^the garment of Love, Charity, Kind- 
ness, I mean. — Undoubtedly Dorcas possessed such a garment. 
It is far warmer than even flannels and gowns, and what is 
better, it has at least one other good qualification, it never wears 
out; it is like the raiment of the children of Israel in the desert; 
if it be of the real good sort it rather increases in the excellence 
of its quality the more it is used ; the down grows on it, it is 
such a living garment, this one of Love. St. Paul speaks of 
it also. But who wears it must beware of making holes in it; 
an unkind word or action, wiU cause such a rend as can 
scarcely ever be mended; even an ungenerous thought will 
make a oare thin place the easier to be torn at some future 
time ; and let us remember, that only oux own ujilovely words 
do such mischief. 

This widow had once known prosperity, and might have again 
known it, could she have resolved to become untrue to her 
heart. But with the highest feeling of independence, she lived 
happily, unknowing and imknown. The produce of her garden, 
and some slender means of which she was still possessed, put her 
beyond actual want. And in that little garden, whose four walls 
seemed to shut out the strange world and enclose her own, the 
days of her child were spent. Much happened in this small 
space, that we hear nothing of in history, but which, nevertheless, 
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had occasioned both pain and joj. Emotions more tmlj appre- 
ciated because indifferent or sneered at by the world. 

Maurice^s favourite spot in the garden was under one or other 
of two spreading trees which stood at a little distance opposite the 
house. 

On the grass-plat below, looked up a few flowers, with their 
*^ childr^s eyes/' and met the equally innocent gaze of Maurice, 
who watched over them with a tender love. They were his 
only play-fellows and companions. '^ You are known by the 
company you keep,'' says the old adage; and so might our little 
hero, whose heart was intimate with nature and delighted to rest 
on her breast His feeble spark of life was being &nned to s 
noble flame, by the pure and noble breezes which played around 
him as he sat under his favourite trees, watching the leaves ac 
they kindly nodded to each otlier. " They are surely conversing 
together," he thought, and his heart could understand their 
language. Sometimes sitting amongst the branches he would heai 
a sweet whispering going on about God, the stars, the sun, and 
the pretty flowers that bloomed under their protection. Theo 
the wind would rise and blow and rustle through the trees* L 
was delightful to see how lively they became, gesticulating witfa 
their long arms, and discoursing more loudly. They were 
obliged to raise their voices, else they could not have been heard 
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yiAieaoL the wind was so )rude and boisterous. Occasionally, how- 
ever, when he was calm and gentle, he, too, would converse wilh 
ICaorice, and tell him some of the thousand things he had seen 
in strange countries. 

All the flowers Maurice loved very dearly. A sad spectacle it 
was to him whenever Autumn approached ; for then the wind, no 
longer mild and in^dgorating, would come sweeping along cruel 
and cutting. Maurice imagined something disagreeable had 
happened in his journey round the world, since homeward-bound 
as he is hastening, he pours his ill-humour on the innocent 
flowers. Well, if it be all expended ere he arrives home# 
Touched by his unfriendly hand, those tender things will bow 
their heads, and although they willingly forgive him, they are so 
gentle and noble, yet they never recover, but sink into an early 
grave. 

Such-like was the intercourse, and the extent of learning 
acquired by this dear child from bis ii^structive companions; 
unless, perhaps, I may add, some tales of the wonders of the 
great city, listened to ai; his mother's knee. That was the real 
and veritable ^airy-land to him. Often had he b^ged of his 
mother in the earnestly pressing, but easily divai^d way of a 
4iild, to carry him thither. 

It was a Icmg day's laboiur to go there and return home, and 
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his mother had always evaded his request, aware how little plea* 
sure any such expedition could give to her Maurice, still so 
young. In his short life, she had seldom, and then only on most 
necessitous occasions, made this journey, always preferring to 
supply her few and pressing wants from a village lying at an 
equal distance with the town on the other side of her cottage. 
But at this time, the late spring of the year, one of those few and 
far between urgent occasions to visit the town presented itself, 
and now, she did not feel sufficiently resolute to reftise either 
herself or her son the pleasure of his accompanying her thither ; 
the more especially, as he could walk stoutly by her side, and 
had already performed almost a like feat in respect of distance. 
They might also hope for "a lift" from friendly possessors 
of conveyances townward bound, and the extreme beauty 
of the weather at this season formed another strong inducement. 

The foUowing early mom accordingly found them on their 
road ; a most important one, considering tibis to be Maurice's 
first introduction to the loorld I He did not fear to become an 
active member, for, like a pure flake of snow, airy and light, 
whiling his childhood's hour on the playful winds, he 
slowly gravitated towards earth, touched its dark surface, 
and dissolved into a thing more airy than before. Ah ! 
better thus than to lie till trodden into a blackened mass, or 
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made perchance to swdl the greedy triumph of some proud 
rushing conqoeror, and in his train, lashed on to the Ocean of 
Eternity. 

Not disappointed in their h<^>e8 of getting *^ a lift," the mother 
and son arrived in the city. Bat, alas! the feeling of delight soon 
Tanished. Almost deafened by the variety of soimds, and blinded 
by the dnst, they sought in vain for a friendly face in the crowds 
that passed them, who might direct them on their way; the ex- 
tensive improvements made within the last few years now quite 
bewildered the poor widow, and caused her to lose her path 
through the streets. How cold were the looks that met theirs ! 
and did they at any time perceive a smile play over the face that 
seemed turned towards them, it was only the somewhat peculiar 
dress of the strangers that had excited ridicule. 

In spite, however, of their unpleasant position, Maurice allowed 
his eyes to wander in confused amazement over the houses, shops, 
streets, and brilliant equipages, concerning all which his know- 
ledge had merely been through a very imperfect description. 

Weakness and heat at length overcame him, and he fell sense- 
less to the ground. 

On recovering, he found himself in a large confectioner^s shop, 
his mother and a young lady hanging over him, waiting anxiously 
for signs of reanimation. The young lady was very beautifiili 
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and her soft voice, expressive of affectionate solicitade, was the 
most charming mnsic he had ever heard. She happened to be in 
the shop when Maurice was carried there, and, touched by his 
condition, she testified a liearty sympathy^ and assisted in restor- 
ing him to consciousness* Observing him now quite recovered,; 
she bade him, in the kindest manner, enjoy to his heart's content 
the enticing delicacies that surrounded him on every side — ^noH 
forgetful of the poor widow either, in whose simple account of 
herself and her boy, she had felt deeply interested. Nor £d Maa-^ 
rice, now in full possession of his faculties, diminish the interest 
already inspired. In parting, the lady gave the promise of an 
early visit to their quiet retreat, and sent her seifvant to guide 
them safely through the intricate streets. And now, on their road 
home, how extended in comparison of the morning were the sub*' 
jects of little Maurice's prattle I the principal one being his lovely 
protectress. While in the shop, he had scarce ever removed hia 
eyes from her, in that simple love of the beautiful, so> generally 
implanted in the hearts of children ; and, his eyes no longer oo^ 
cupied, his tongue took up the tale, making ever and anon, it is 
true, swift excursions into other regions — regions of sweet cakes 
and strange faces, brilliant ^* red coats '* and prancing horses, but 
sure of returning again to the refrain of his song, '^ the beautiful 
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Thej reached home yerj weary, still not ao weary as to pro- 
Tent Maiurice from mnning into the garden to bid liis Howers 
** good night,** and to promise them a recital of all he liad mhui 
on the morrow. One little flower stood there that liad hor tyos 
ahready fast closed, and his heart was sad to think that she should 
deep in the open air, while he would be in his warm bed, lie in- 
stantly decided to take her into the house with him, laid her 
g^itly on the pillow, and made her comfortable, as his mother 
did him. 

His simple prayer offered up devoutly at his mothor^s knee as 
usual, he too betook himself to his little crib, and was soon sunk 
into sleep. But, fatigued and excited by the exertions and occur- 
rences of the past day, his rest was uneasy, and towards morning 
he awoke, turning restlessly in his bed. He looked, if the flower 
still slumbered, but he saw she had slipped from the pillow, quite 
out of sight — and, oh I what is the matter with her, dear little 
sister? Her eyes are fast closed stlQ, and the colour, the beautifUl 
colour of her cheeks, is fled. 

'* Perhaps she is pining for her companions,** thought Maurice, 
and he hurried out into the garden with her, soflly lifting the 
latch, that he might not disturb his mother; for he remembered 
how pale she appeared, when he kissed his '' good night'* on her 
trembling lip the previous evening. 
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When in the open air, by the soft clear light, he perceives that 
the floweret is dead I His tears now flow fast, and one falls on the 
£aded flower. All the brothers and sisters weep too, for in their 
eyes stand large, clear drops, like diamonds. But while the poor 
faded flower lay on the ground, one sister in particular bent her 
head, and shed her tear over her prostrate companion. At this 
instant, a gentle rain also began to fall, testifying the sympathy 
of heavenly beings with the mourners in this little garden. — 
" The angels even are weeping," said Maurice. — A heaven-bom 
tear fell on the flower — then she did not lie there long motionless, 
and with bowed down head. No! she stood upright immediately, 
and opened those eyes, that so shortly before had been closed in 
death. 

Gradually, she seemed to lose the form of a flower; and a 
lovely face beamed, where the corolla formerly had shone. 

On her head was a crown, covered with jewels. In the centre 
sparkled three diamonds, the middle one of which completely out- 
shone the other two. It looked like the sun in heaven. This sweet 
person beckoned Maurice to approach, who, half afraid, half shy, 
stood there, scarce believing the witness of his eyes. But speedily 
he regained a degree of confidence, and went forward to learn 
that he had much to see that night ! And, hearing a slight rust- 
ling noise, he looked round to discover the cause of it. Lo I he 
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beholds at onoe, on right and left, before and behind him dancing, 
ihoosanda of the prettiest and Uie most tiny creatures. His be< 
lored flowers he saw no more. Where tbej had stood was the 
greenest of mossy spots ; and there, hand in hand, forming a large 
circle, t^e fairies wheeled, and skimmed, and lightly skipped along, 
erxDcing every disposition to spend a merry night. Their voices 
were as the sweetness of a mooidight scene. Softly they laugh, 
and sport, and do not cease whispering and gossipping all the 
scandal of £Eury land. 

Maurice never lost sight of the queen, so she wilh the dia- 
monds seemed to be, and appeared to him to resemble the beauti- 
ful youi^ lady he had seen on the former day ; and the longer he 
looked, tiie mate striking grew the likeness. Her noble figure 
and elegant motions &scinated him — he longed to tell her so, but 
felt himself riveted to the spot, and unable to utter a single 
word. 

The games h&ng ended, the queen took our littie hero by the 
hand, and kd him, followed by the others, who had paired and 
grouped themselves to please their own &ncy, towards a doGt in 
the centre of liie garden-wall, on the right hand, which had never 
beSoie been observed by Maurice. It opened of itself on their 
•approach; and here a scene ci enchantment was presented to the 
boy ! He had never seen, nor heard, of other flowers than such 
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as grew in his mother's garden; and, lo! here, luxuriating on a 
' boundless plain, he beheld the most exquisite of every tropic coU 
lected together, the very galaxy of beauty 1 By a touch of her 
wand, the queen caused all to l^ecome animated. Their brilliant 
habiliments, sky-blue, grass-green, fire-red, golden-yellow, royal- 
purple, formed a resplendent rainbow; and in dancing, skipping, 
springing, leaping, consisted their joyous employments. Very 
happy they appeared ; their garments fluttered in the sunbeams 
(for the Sim always shone there), and gave an imdescribable 
charm to the whole spectacle. 

Maurice stood breathless, transfixed with surprise and delight. 
His eyes could not be satisfied with seeing, nor his ears wilih 
hearing the sweet musical soimds that reached him. Immediately 
the fairies, in a circle, collected round him ; for, standing there in 
his little night-dress, he was as strange a sight to them, as they 
were to him; and, before long, those gay, tiny creatures took 
courage to come quite near. Some became even so bold as to 
settle on his head, determined to see what sort of product of na- 
ture his hair might be ; others peeped into his eyes, using them 
as mirrors; a third partv, thinking his nose was a mountain, 
commenced an ascent, without either guide or instructions— a 
few reached the highest ridge of the nasal projection, and there 
they stood, looking out for a view. A fourth party stationed 
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themselves on the chin, and, rising on their tiptoes, peeped cau- 
tiously over the lips into the great abyss of his mouth, the secrets 
of which they foimd themselves utterly incapable to fathom ; — 
others, again, stood at a respectful distance, listening with awe to 
the experiences of their more adventurous companions, till they 
almost believed they were their own. 

To be explored and expoimded as an unknown country, not 
being so very amusing to Maurice as to his little Mends, he was 
growing tired, and upon a sign from his conductress, they were 
all off in a moment playing at hop, skip, and jump, in the sim- 
beams. Then the Queen pointing with her wand to a large and 
beautiful building, that stood in the middle of the plain proceeded 
thither, accompanied by Maurice and her train. They entered 
a spacious marble hall, its coolness was most grateful to Maurice, 
who felt as if he had previously been all the while in a burning 
atmosphere. Every thing that he had seen the day before in the 
great city, he found again here, only much more charming. His 
lovely friend invited him to examine every thing most minutely, 
and gave him liberty to satisfy his curiosity as pleased him best, 
But nothing attracted him as much as the little fairies — thou- 
sands of whom were swarming about, jumping up and down 
from the large cakes, and pelting one another with sweetmeats. 
Long he looked, ever quite delighted with their pranks and amus- 
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ing tricks. His gtdde now icrging him to partake of liie (snqHsr* 
abundant Itixaries be saw before him, he was about to stretch 
out his hand, when suddenly a scream resounded £rom the further 
•end of the hall. 

The Queen, with Maurice at her side, hastened to learn tibe 
cause of the painful cry. They ascertained that, in contest with 
his companion, one of the royal subjects had fallen from a high 
cake and bruised his head considerably. His noble kind mistress 
examined the injury which had indeed lilmost proved fatal; then 
stepping quickly to a mother of Pearl cabinet, she took out of it 
a golden box which flew open at the touch of a diamond key that 
was suspended from her neck by a chain of pearls, and discovered 
an exquisitely bejewelled flask, having a very small figure on 
either side of the stopper armed with drawn swords. 

To Maurice's question as to what this flask contained, the Que^i 
replied, ''the tears which are shed on earth, but those only which 
no unholy passion, or sinful feeling has bid flow — such pure 
human tears are of great value, more costly than gold and pearls 
and diamonds, and possess the inestimable virtue of healing all 
wounds whether of body or mind. With them I am going to 
soothe and comfort my subject." Saying this, the &iry Queen 
signed to the two sentinels who drew back. 

She withdrew the stopper with her own hand and was prqwr* 
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After many amdoos days, Maurice recovered sufficitfatly U> 
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bear his mother to cany him into the garden, while the sun 
shone, and where he would always visit his favorite tree under 
which he had particularly requested his mother to bury his be- 
loved flower. Where it was lying a flower grew, a bud that pro- 
mised to bloom in a few days, and he loved to sit and watch it. 

He thought it might haply be his own flower come back. 
Vain hope! Two days after, it bloomed, but to be placed on the 
still heart of the sweet child, and to be watered by many a holy 
tear of maternal love. 

He was laid where his beloved sister had been buried — and 
every year many beautiful flowers were seen to cover the grave. 

Men say that in the early morn, before the sun has risen, and 
while tears are still standing in the eyes of those flowers on this 
grave, may be seen a lovely figure like unto a Queen, who comes 
to gather the precious drops, into a bejewelled flask — but I can- 
not vouch for the truth of this. 



THE END. 
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